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Abstract: The political popularity of charter schools is unmistakable. This article explores the 
relationship between charter schools and segregation across the country, in 40 states, the 
District of Columbia, and several dozen metropolitan areas with large enrollments of charter 
school students in 2007-08. The descriptive analysis of the charter school enrollment is aimed at 
understanding the characteristics of students enrolled in charter schools and the extent to which 
charter school students are segregated, including how charter school segregation compare to 
students in traditional public schools. This article examines these questions at different levels, 
aggregating school-level enrollment to explore patterns among metropolitan areas, states, and 
the nation using three national datasets. Our findings suggest that charters currently isolate 
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students by race and class. This analysis of recent data finds that charter schools are more 
racially isolated than traditional public schools in virtually every state and large metropolitan area 
in the nation. In some regions, white students are overrepresented in charter schools while in 
other charter schools; minority students have little exposure to white students. Data about the 
extent to which charter schools serve low-income and English Language Learners is incomplete, 
but suggest that a substantial share of charter schools may not enroll such students. As charters 
represent an increasing share of our public schools, they influence the level of segregation 
experienced by all of our nation’s school-aged children. After two decades, the promise of 
charter schools to use choice to foster integration and equality in American education has yet to 
be realized. 

Keywords: School choice; school demography; student diversity; educational policy 

Seleccion sin equidad: Segregacion escolar en las escuelas charter 

Resumen: La popularidad politica de las escuelas "charter" es inconfundible. Este articulo explora la 
relation entre las escuelas charter y la segregacion en el pais, en 40 estados, el Distrito de Columbia, 
y varias docenas de areas metropolitanas con gran cantidad de estudiantes inscriptos en escuelas 
"charter" durante los anos 2007-08. El analisis descriptivo de la matricula escolar en las escuelas 
charter tiene el objetivo de comprender la matricula y caracteristicas de los alumnos de las escuelas 
charter y en que medida los estudiantes de escuelas charter estan segregados, incluyendo la formas 
de segregacion escolar y compararlos con estudiantes de escuelas publicas tradicionales. Este articulo 
examina esas cuestiones en diferentes niveles, la matricula escolar agregada por nivel para estudiar 
los patrones en areas metropolitanas, estados y la nation con tres conjuntos de datos nacionales. 
Nuestros hallazgos sugieren que las escuelas charter aislan a los estudiantes por raza y clase. Este 
analisis de datos recientes encuentra que las escuelas charter son racialmente mas aisladas que las 
escuelas publicas tradicionales en practicamente todos los estados y en las areas metropolitanas mas 
grandes del pais. En algunas regiones, los estudiantes blancos estan sobre-representados en las 
escuelas charter, mientras que en otras escuelas charter, los estudiantes de minorias tienen poca 
interaction con los estudiantes bianco. Los datos sobre el grado en que las escuelas charter sirven a 
estudiantes de bajos ingresos y que precisan aprender Ingles son incompletos, pero sugieren que una 
parte sustancial de las escuelas charter no estan atendiendo a esos estudiantes. Como las charter 
representan una parte creciente de las escuelas publicas, influyen en el nivel de segregacion 
experimentada por todos los ninos en edad escolar del pais. Despues de dos decadas, la promesa de 
las escuelas "charter" para usar procesos de election para fomentar la integration y la igualdad en la 
education estadounidense aun no se han concretado. 

Palabras claves: election de escuelas; demografia escolar; diversidad estudiantil; politicas educativas 

Escolha sem equidade: Segrega§ao escolar nas escolas charter 

Resumo: A popularidade politica das escolas charter e inconfundivel. Este artigo explora a relayao 
entre as escolas charter e a segrega^ao no pais, em 40 estados, o Distrito de Columbia, e dezenas de 
areas metropolitanas com grande numero de alunos matriculados em escolas charter durante os anos 
2007-08. A analise descritiva das matriculas escolares nas escolas charter visa compreender as 
caracteristicas de ensino e dos estudantes de escolas charter e em que medida os alunos das escolas 
charter sao segregados, incluindo as formas de segregayao escolar, e compara-los com os alunos de 
escolas publicas tradicionais. Este artigo analisa estas questoes em diferentes niveis, agregando as 
taxa de matricula nas escolas para estudar os padrSes nas areas metropolitanas, estados e do pais 
com tres conjuntos de dados nacionais. Nossos resultados sugerem que as escolas charter isolam os 
alunos por raya e classe. Esta analise de dados recentes indica que as escolas charter sao racialmente 
mais isoladas do que as escolas publicas em quase todos os estados e nas principais regioes 
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metropolitanas do pais. Em algumas regibes, os estudantes brancos estao sobrerepresentados nas 
escolas charter, enquanto, os alunos de minorias raciais e etnicas tern pouca interagao com os 
estudantes brancos nas escolas charter. Dados sobre a extensao do atendimento, nas escolas charter, 
aos alunos de baixa renda ou aqueles que necessitam aprender ingles sao inconclusivos, mas sugerem 
que uma parte substancial das escolas charter nao estao atendendo a esses estudantes. Como as 
charter representam uma parte crescente das escolas publicas, elas afetam o nivel de segregagao 
experimentada por todas as criangas em idade escolar no pais. Depois de duas decadas, a promessa 
das escolas charter de usar processos de escolha escolar para promover a integragao e a igualdade na 
educagao americana ainda nao foi realizada. 

Palavras-chave: escolha escolar; demografia escolar; diversidade de estudantes; politica educacional. 

Introduction 

Charter schools vaulted into the education policy arena several decades ago. In 1990, not a 
single charter program appeared on the American educational landscape; 20 years later, their rapid 
ascension in political popularity has coincided with rapid growth in enrollment. In its first year in 
office, the Obama Administration has promoted charter schools as a central component of 
educational reform. In two major funding programs, with billions of dollars at stake, the U.S. 
Education Department is giving priority to states and districts committed to quickly expanding the 
number of charter schools. Further, the Administration’s first two budget requests have contained 
increased funding for charter schools." 

Despite rising interest, however, charter students represented only 2.5% of total public 
school enrollment in 2007—08. Charter schools are most likely to comprise a significant portion of 
the market share in big cities like New York, Detroit, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. and New 
Orleans. 1 2 3 As the growing ranks of charter school attendees swell to include a disproportionately high 
number of Black students, troubling patterns of segregation emerge. Charter programs are more 
likely than traditional public schools to generate racially isolated learning environments for students 
of color, though in some communities they produce schools of white segregation. These charter 
trends motivate the analysis described in this article. 

Fifty-five years after the landmark U.S. Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of Education, 
segregation remains durably linked to limited opportunities and a lack of preparation for students of 
all races to live and work in a diverse society. Minority segregated schools are persistently linked to a 
wide array of educational and life disadvantages (Linn & Weiner, 2007). Students in segregated 


1 The Race to the Top is a competitive funding program for K-12 education that allocates points for states 
that raise or eliminate caps on establishing charter schools. A number of states moved to consider passing 
charter school legislation or raising their existing cap on charter schools in advance of the January 19, 2010 
deadline for state applications for the first phase of Race to the Top funding (Dillon, 2010). As part of 
another Department of Education’s funding program to Title 1 schools for school improvement, converting 
to charter schools is one of only four options available to schools in order to receive $3.5 billion funding. For 
more information, see http: / /www.ed.gov/news /pressreleases /2009712/12032009a.html (accessed on 
January 18, 2010). 

2 See Administration’s FY 2010 budget request beginning at F-75 at 

http://www.ed.gov/about/overview/budget/budgetlO/justifications/f-iandi.pdf (accessed on January 18, 
2010). See also http://www2.ed.gov/about/overview/budget/budgetll /summary/edlite- 
section3a,html#expanding (accessed on February 1, 2010). 

3 In fact, in New Orleans, where a major push from the Bush Administration to convert to charter schools 
occurred in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 57% of students attend charter programs (National Alliance 
for Public Charter Schools, 2009; Gumus-Dawes & Luce, 2010). 
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schools, charter or otherwise, are likely to have limited contact with more advantaged social 
networks (often linked to information about jobs and higher education) and fewer opportunities to 
prepare for living and working in a diverse society (Braddock, 2009). As a result, it is important to 
consider what extent of interracial exposure— or lack thereof—the growing sector of charter 
schools provides for students. This article explores the experiences of charter school students in 
terms of the racial, socioeconomic, and linguistic composition of their peers. 

Concerns about racial isolation are largely absent from conversations about charter schools. 
Instead, access to school choice is now recast as a civil rights issue. 4 Charter school proponents 
have traditionally been guided by a central tenet: Charters will improve student outcomes (measured 
almost exclusively by academic achievement) through the introduction of free market competition in 
the public school system. Other supporters of the movement hold that charter schools can serve as 
laboratories of innovation by operating as relatively autonomous public school environments 
(Chubb & Moe, 1991; Finn, Manno, & Vanourek, 2006; Friedman, 1955). Further, in terms of equity 
issues, the influx of educational choices provided by charter schools in some inner-city areas in 
particular has led some advocates to depict charters as part of the “unfinished civil rights 
movement,” giving parents an alternative to low-performing traditional public schools (Holt, 2000; 
Stulberg, 2008; Wamba & Asher, 2003). 

Access to School Choice 

The ability to choose assumes ready exposure to available school options. Research suggests 
that families’ access to the educational marketplace is unequally constrained by a number of factors, 
including contact with advantaged social networks through which information regarding school 
quality is exchanged, language barriers, socioeconomic status and the ability of parents to arrange 
transportation for their schoolchildren (Fuller, Elmore, & Orfield, 1996; Bell, 2009; Koedel et al., 
2009). Education studies both in the U.S. context and abroad, from England to New Zealand to 
Chile, all highlight a basic point. Unrestricted choice results in stratification (Gewirtz, Ball, & Bowe, 
1995; McEwan, 2008; Morphis, 2009). Take, for example, the application process for a new charter 
school specializing in math and science. A parent or student must first hear about the charter 
program, which is dependant on the extent to which the new school has conducted outreach and 
advertising, whether materials were available in multiple languages, and if an encounter with another 
parent or contact provided information about the charter. The family must then navigate the 
application process, which often involves a lottery but also can mean a combination of other 
requirements like testing, teacher recommendations, parental involvement commitment, 5 6 or essays. 

If the student is accepted, then transportation to and from the school may have to be provided by 
the parent. 

On the other side of the process, schools may also have incentives to serve a certain 
population. While charter schools receive public funding like other public schools, significant private 
investment augments public support for charter schools. 5 Targeted recruitment of students could 


4 Although not as central to the discussion of charter schools, some have noted charters’ non-reliance on 
established attendance zones—compared to public school zones that typically help link neighborhood 
segregation to school segregation—as a way charter schools could help combat racial isolation and promote 
inter-district learning opportunities (Eaton & Chirichigo, 2009). 

5 Requiring parental time commitment may indicate that charter schools have a more advantaged student 
body than surrounding public schools that don’t have similar requirements (e.g., Carnoy, Jacobsen, Mishel & 
Rothstein, 2005, chapter 4). 

6 Examples of management organizations funded by private investors include Green Dot, KIPP, and 
Uncommon Schools (Scott, 2009). Of course, some public school districts in wealthy areas also have non¬ 
profit foundations set up to augment public funding as well. 
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help charter schools accomplish achievement promises made to these private funders. It follows that 
school choice, unless carefully constructed and implemented with consideration for the above 
obstacles, will usually exacerbate inequality. A recent study of the different school choice programs 
in San Diego, which found that choice programs like magnet schools that had mechanisms 
supporting integration such as transportation were more integrated than their open enrollment or 
charter school choice options that did not have such stmctures to encourage integration (Betts, Rice, 
Zau, Tang & Koedel, 2006). 

Political Framework of School Choice 

Choice framed one way aligns well with its proponents’ unqualified advocacy of markets, 
competition and privatization. It also appeals to other sectors by offering an exit option— though 

not a systematic solution-from deteriorating central city school systems. The mere presence of 

educational alternatives to underfunded and highly segregated urban schools, long mired in the 
fallout from the Supreme Court’s failure to authorize widespread metropolitan desegregation 
solutions, offers hope (Stulberg, 2008). While the philosophical underpinnings of school choice 
emanated from Friedman’s economic theories, the notion quickly gained traction among some low- 
income constituents, communities of color and advocates who wished to found their own schools 
(Wells, et al., 2005). 

Framed another way, however, choice has—and continues to be—an essential element of 
long-standing and successful racial integration programs. Because school choice dismpts a common 
reliance upon neighborhood school zones (which often means that patterns of residential 
segregation are replicated in school populations), it provides a mechanism for attracting a student 
body from a much larger, and often more diverse, geographic area. Magnet schools, one of the 
oldest and still the largest form of school choice, rely upon this feature and were designed for the 
express purpose of integration. Presented as an alternative to mandatory busing, magnets were 
typically established with desegregation goals and transportation and outreach provisions. Managed 
choice assignment plans have been another popular strategy for promoting educational equity. They 
give parents the option of ranking a certain number of schools but cede control to the district to 
make the final assignment decision. District-managed choice decisions are typically based on a set of 
decided factors (i.e. racial or socioeconomic composition of schools, student achievement, and 
sibling status) to help ensure school-level diversity. 

Early proponents of charters touted the programs, which generally do not have established 
attendance zones, as another opportunity to rupture school boundary lines that continue to bond 
racially isolated neighborhoods to their schools. They differ at the outset from strategies like 
managed choice plans, however, because charter schools make admissions decisions independently 
of the effect on other schools. In a managed choice plan, for example, a district considers how 
assignment decisions will effect the racial composition of all district schools. Perhaps partly because 
of these distinctions, prior research suggests that charters have not made good on their initial 
integrative vision. As a result, charters have decidedly trended toward the first-market-oriented- 
model of choice. 

This article seeks to understand how the growing charter school sector relates to persistent 
patterns of racial, economic, and linguistic segregation in our nation’s public schools. A review of 
existing literature also finds, at best, mixed evidence regarding the claim that charters are associated 
with improved academic outcomes. On the other hand, there are some excellent, diverse, and widely 


7 Also referred to as “controlled choice.” Locales with longstanding controlled choice plans include San 
Francisco and Berkeley, California, and Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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publicized charter schools. They are places of high academic achievement and social inclusion that 
conscientiously facilitate student body diversity through policy and outreach. 

Student Outcomes in Charter Schools: Strong Evidence of Segregation, Mixed 
Achievement and Attainment Results 

Segregation among all U.S. public schools is growing (Orfield, 2009). Moreover, while less 
scholarly attention has focused on charter school segregation specifically, a consensus is emerging in 
the literature on this topic. Research overwhelmingly identifies many charter schools as segregated 
learning environments, regardless of whether this is being measured at the national, state or district 
level (Carnoy, et al., 2005; Finnigan, et al., 2004; Frankenberg & Lee, 2003; Garcia, 2007; Nelson, et 
al., 2000; Renzulli & Evans, 2005). These findings are in keeping with a broader literature about the 
potential pitfalls of school choice without civil rights protections. Evidence suggests the ability to 
access the educational marketplace is heavily dependent upon a number of factors, including the 
provision of transportation and extensive outreach to all communities (Frankenberg & Siegel- 
Flawley, 2009; Fuller, Elmore, & Orfield, 1996). Without appropriate measures to equalize 
information and mobility, studies show that utilization of educational options—including vouchers 
and private academies, in addition to charter schools—results in higher levels of segregation than if 
students attended assigned zone schools (Bifulco, Ladd, & Ross, 2009; see also Saporito & Sahoni, 
2006). 

Keeping these broader lessons about educational choice in mind, we review studies 
documenting the extent of racial segregation within charter schools, as well as segregation of charter 
schools in comparison to that of traditional public schools. We also examine current knowledge 
about the extent to which low-income and English Language Learners are served by, and are 
isolated in, charter schools. 

Racial Isolation 

Several large federal studies provided early information on enrollment trends in charter 
schools. Four annual reports were conducted between 1996 and 2000, with two more released since 
2000. Each of the six reports utilized the National Center for Education Statistics’ Common Core of 
Data (one of the primary data sources used in our analysis) to document increasing charter student 
enrollment, along with trends in racial isolation. The 1999 federal analysis, for example, found that 
charter schools in 6 of 24 states with charter schools at the time— Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina and Texas— served higher percentages of students of color 
than public schools in those states (Berman, et al., 1999). A year later, the 2000 report unequivocally 
declared, “In most states, the racial-ethnic distribution of charter schools did not mirror the 
distribution in all public schools” (Nelson, et al., 2000, p. 32). To illustrate: in 1997-98, Black 
students made up nearly 34% of the population of charter schools in Texas, while public schools in 
the state were roughly 14% Black (Nelson, et al., 2000). The last federal report in 2004, based on an 
analysis of three years of data, again found significant differences between traditional public schools 
and overall charter school enrollment of African American, Hispanic, and White students. 
Additionally, the researchers noted that minority enrollment in charter schools continued to climb, 
making up nearly two-thirds of all charter school students in 2001-2002 (Finnigan, et al., 2004). 

A similar study by the Harvard Civil Rights Project, conducted around the same time period, 
analyzed charter school enrollment and segregation at the state and national level based on NCES 
data from 2000-2001. It corroborated the findings from the last federal evaluation and helped 
elaborate on racial isolation for Black students in particular. Seventy percent of Black charter school 
students in the country attended hyper-segregated minority schools in 2000-01 (compared to 34% 
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of Black students enrolled in traditional public schools)— schools where more than 90% of students 
were from underrepresented racial backgrounds (Frankenberg & Lee, 2003; Miron, Urschel, Mathis 
& Tornquist, 2010). 

Supplementing analyses that were broad in scope, a number of case studies focusing on 
charter schools in particular states or metro areas have documented increasing racial segregation 
associated with charter schools. A 2008 report on charters in the Twin Cities showed that charter 
schools have been associated with heightened racial and economic segregation in the metropolitan 
area. Within the Minneapolis-St. Paul metro region, the study found charters had a variety of 
different segregating effects. In some instances, minority segregation in charter schools was more 
extreme than nearby, already highly segregated, traditional public schools (Institute on Race and 
Poverty, 2008). In other cases, the reverse scenario was true. Evidence of White isolation in some 
Twin Cities’ charter schools was illuminated after comparing racial-ethnic enrollments at diverse 
public schools in close proximity to a White segregated charter school. Researchers discovered that 
many of these White segregated charters employed sorting mechanisms, including interviews, 
requirements for parent involvement, and disciplinary policies, to selectively enroll applicants 
(Institute on Race and Poverty, 2008). 

Research conducted using mapping technolog}' in New Jersey came to a similar conclusion: 
charter schools’ attendance zone flexibility does not necessarily produce reduced levels of racial 
isolation. Looking at student demographics in New Jersey school districts, census tracts, and census 
block groups (i.e. neighborhoods), the study documented the highest levels of black segregation in 
neighborhoods immediately surrounding charter schools (d’Entremont & Gulosino, in press). This 
finding suggests that charter school site selection in the state typically occurs in or near minority 
segregated neighborhoods. The authors further conclude, based on evidence of neighborhood-level 
isolation, that studies comparing charter school enrollment to overall school district enrollment may 
be underestimating the severity of racial segregation (d’Entremont & Gulosino, in press). The 
authors of the New Jersey study are not the first to express concerns regarding district-level analyses 
of charter school segregation. Other researchers note that many charter school enrollments are not 
necessarily associated with or drawn from a particular school district (Frankenberg & Lee, 2003; 
Garcia, 2007), rendering charter enrollment comparisons to district demographics problematic. In 
Arizona, for example, students attending charter schools within a single district boundary line were 
actually drawn from 21 different districts (Gifford, Ogle, & Solomon, 1998). 

Research from a number of different states finds that while charter schools in certain areas 
have a higher percentage of White students than traditional public schools—fueling concerns that 
they may act as havens for “white flight” (Renzulli & Evans, 2005)—a far greater number of charter 
schools are more segregated for minority students than other public educational settings (Ni, 2007). 
An analysis of charter school attendees in Arizona tracked individual student movement from public 
schools to charters over four years. The study disaggregated charter school segregation by grade 
level, finding that elementary charter schools in the state tended to be slightly more segregated than 
charter high schools, mirroring patterns in traditional public schools (Garcia, 2007). Patterns of 
White isolation in some charters were uncovered, as well as high numbers of minority students in 
others (Garcia, 2007). 

A different study using longitudinal student level data from California and Texas discovered 
that Black students in both states were more likely to transfer into charter schools, and that their 
charter schools were more likely to be racially isolated than the school previously attended (Booker, 
Zimmer, & Buddin, 2005). In addition, another study from these two states, supplementing by an 
analysis of other sites, used similar research methods to track movement into charter schools in 
seven cities and states. The study determined that in five of the seven locales, the movement of 
Black students to charter schools meant these students attended more segregated schools (Zimmer, 
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et al., 2009; see also Bifulco & Ladd, 2007). In the remaining two locations, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
Black students attended slightly less segregated charter schools than they would have if they 
remained in public schools, though both traditional school systems contained very low percentages 
of White students (Zimmer, et al., 2009). The study also found more mixed enrollment patterns for 
White and Latino students. 

Prior research, then, strongly suggests that charter programs have not lived up to their initial 
promise of transcending the segregating effects of traditional district boundary lines. In fact, these 
studies indicate charters exacerbate already rampant school segregation, particularly for Black 
students. At the same time, the extent to which charter schools further segregate students across 
different locations is still subject to debate. In the 2009 study of seven locales, for example, the 
authors noted that while substantial differences in the overall racial composition of charters and 
traditional public schools did exist, in many cases the differences for students moving from a 
traditional school to a charter were less than 10 percentage points (Zimmer, et al., 2009). 8 

Some charter schools do a better job of integrating students than others (Petrilli, 2009). 
These institutions enroll a racially diverse student body, in addition to being recognized for 
innovative and excellent educational opportunities. The schools employ some type of lottery to 
manage oversubscription. D.C.’s Capital City Charter School uses a simple random lottery, while the 
other two take extra steps to ensure diversity by employing a lottery weighted towards low-income 
children at DSST and a zip-code based lottery (recognizing San Diego’s racially segregated housing 
patterns) at HTH (Petrilli, 2009). These schools serve as a reminder that current patterns of 
segregation in charter schools can— and should— be avoided with the help of carefully designed 
policies. Such policies would promote charter school enrollments that roughly reflect the 
demographics of the surrounding area, in addition to ensuring proper levels of within-school 
diversity. 

Economic and Linguistic Isolation 

Evidence also indicates that charter schools are associated with heightened economic 
segregation, which research has often linked to weak schooling opportunity. Some states report 
charter schools serving disproportionate numbers of relatively affluent students who are not eligible 
for free or reduced priced lunches (FRL), while others report higher levels of FRL-eligible students 
(e.g., low-income students) in charters. Federal charter school reports documented a national trend 
of over-enrollment for students eligible for free or reduced priced lunches in charter schools. The 
last Department of Education report, based on data from 2001-02, found differences in the 
percentages of FRL-eligible students served by charter schools (43%) versus traditional public 
schools (38%) (Finnigan, et al., 2004). In addition, the percentage of low-income students served by 
charter schools increased fairly dramatically over the period of the federal reports, from 39% in 
1998-99 to 43% in 2001-02 (Finnigan, et al., 2004). In other words, the federal evaluation found that 
nationally, charters were more likely to serve economically disadvantaged students and grew 
increasingly more likely to do so over time. 

By contrast, a 2005 book. Charter School Dust-Up, examining existing research on national 
patterns in charter school enrollment and achievement, found that charter schools enroll, on 
average, more economically advantaged student populations (Carnoy, et al., 2005). In California, for 
example, 38% of charter middle school students were considered low income compared to 51% in 
traditional public schools (Carnoy, et al., 2005). The 2005 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) data also show that Black students attending charter schools are slightly more 


8 Generally speaking, one of the research challenges in measuring charter school segregation is determining a 
reference group of public schools. 
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privileged than their public school counterparts, along with a 2003 NAEP Pilot Study suggesting a 
similar pattern of wealth advantages for charter students of all races when compared with traditional 
public school students (Carnoy, et al., 2005; ED NAEP Pilot Study, 2003). 

Though research differs on whether charters are schools of more or less economic privilege, 
and that these patterns may vary from state-to-state, data do suggest that charter programs are not 
enrolling a representative percentage of free and reduced lunch (FRL) price-eligible students 
(Finnigan, et al., 2004). An additional issue complicating our evaluation of these ambiguous findings 
relates to the general problems of availability and reliability of charter school FRL data. 9 

Charter schools, like other public schools, are required by law to serve Special Education and 
English Language Learners (ELL), but there are serious questions about the extent to which they 
presently do so. A number of studies show that charter schools educate significantly fewer students 
with disabilities than regular public schools (Finnigan, et al., 2004; Nelson, et al., 2000; Weiner & 
Flowe, 2005), in part by employing “counseling” mechanisms during the charter admissions process 
to deter students who participate in Special Education programs. 10 Further, while English Language 
Learners appear to be served in similar proportions by charter and public schools at the national 
level (Finnigan, et al., 2004), some differences exist at the local level. In Massachusetts, a state with a 
large ELL population and comparatively restrictive language policies (in addition to being in the 
midst of a debate regarding the expansion of charter schools), recent reports suggest that charter 
schools are under-enrolling ELLs overall and serving few—if any—recent immigrant students who 
are just beginning to learn the English language (META, 2009). 

By and large, research suggests that charter school enrollments differ substantially from 
traditional public schools. They isolate, on average, economically distinct (either more advantaged or 
less) students in White-segregated or minority-segregated schools that serve fewer students with 
disabilities. These patterns matter for many reasons, and studies examining the effectiveness of 
charter schools should be evaluated with the knowledge that charter programs are educating 
students that differ from traditional public school students in measurable, and perhaps 
immeasurable, ways. We turn now to examination of the evidence regarding student achievement 
and attainment in charter schools. 

Achievement and Educational Attainment in Charter Schools 

Our discussion of the educational outcomes of students in charter schools is limited 
primarily to evaluating the academic achievement scores of students, due to the dearth of literature 
on other measures of students’ academic or non-academic outcomes. This is, of course, a very 
narrow evaluation of the extent to which schools are achieving the broader goals we have for public 
schools and the students they educate. Much more extensive examination of the educational 
experiences of charter school students is essential. 


9 Free and reduced-priced lunch eligibility is the most commonly used measure of poverty in schools. There 
are, however, a number of issues that make such heavy reliance on FRL data troubling, including evidence 
suggesting that stigma-sensitive high school students are less likely to participate in the program (Pogash, 
2008; Kurki, Boyle, & Aladjem, 2005). FRL-eligibility is also a dichotomous measure of poverty — a student is 
either above the poverty line or below it - prohibiting a nuanced grasp of the varying levels of poverty (see 
also Lubenski & Crane, 2010). 

10 Under federal law, Special Education students are entitled to a “free and appropriate public education” 
(FAPE). Typically, if a traditional public school in a given district and state is obligated to provide special 
education services, a charter is as well. If a student needs more special education support and services than a 
regular public school would be expected to provide, the charter school would also not be obligated (though 
the district in which the student resides must still supply FAPE). Evidence suggesting charter schools are 
inappropriately screening Special Education students is, in effect, documentation of an illegal practice. 
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Conclusions drawn from the literature on student achievement in charter schools are 
considerably murkier than those related to segregation. Broad discrepancies in state charter laws, 
achievement tests, and metrics make large-scale analyses or comparisons of outcomes difficult. A 
charter school in one state may operate and select students under very different regulations and 
incentives than a charter school in another state. Many achievement studies deal with a specific 
locale, resulting in a more nuanced understanding of that geographic area, but one that is not 
necessarily generalizeable to understanding the larger relationship between charter schools and 
improved student outcomes. A second issue in the achievement literature emerges due to selection 
bias, or the concern that students who self-select into charter or choice programs are not a random 
sample of all public school students. In other words, charter school attendees are not comparable to 
their public school peers in a basic but difficult to measure way by dint of the initiative 
demonstrated by interest in exploring educational alternatives and undergoing what could be an 
extended process to enroll in a charter school. The collection of studies described here attempts to 
account for this built-in bias in various ways, particularly by using achievement data from charter 
school lotteries and comparing students who attended the charter program to those who applied but 
did not gain entry. It should be noted, however, that achievement information for students who 
were not admitted to charter schools can be difficult to acquire. Apart from difficulties in comparing 
the achievement of students entering a charter program to those staying in a traditional public 
school, differential attrition rates also make it hard to ascertain the actual impact of charter school 
attendance on student achievement (META, 2009). 

In general, analyses that consider charter schools across the country tend to produce results 
suggesting that charter achievement lags behind traditional public school achievement, while state- 
level studies find more mixed results (Carnoy, et al., 2005; Finnigan, et al., 2004; Henig, 2008; 

Hoxby, 2004; IRP, 2008). Two recent studies from Stanford highlight this tension. The first 
compared charter school lottery “winners” (e.g., those who were offered admission and enrolled) 
and “losers” (those who did not enroll in charter schools) in New York City. The study found that 
eighth grade charter school students performed roughly 20 to 30 points higher than their public 
school counterparts on the state math and reading assessments. According to the analysis, the score 
differentials helped reduce the urban-suburban achievement gap in the New York metropolitan area 
by roughly two-thirds (Hoxby, Murarka & Kang, 2009). Further, the study concluded that charter 
school attendees were more likely to earn a Regents diploma, signifying success on the state high 
school exams, the longer they remained in a charter school setting (see also Viadero, 2009a, 2009b; 
Reardon, 2009). 

A second much larger 2009 study from the Center for Research on Education Outcomes 
(CREDO) at Stanford University detailed charter achievement in fifteen states and the District of 
Columbia. CREDO found decidedly mixed student achievement outcomes. Using a longitudinal 
sample of students from charter schools, in conjunction with statistically crafted virtual demographic 
“twins” attending public schools, the CREDO study concluded that 17% of charter schools provide 
exceptional achievement results, while nearly half provide interchangeable results compared to 
public school students. Importantly, 37% of charter programs in the 16 state sample delivered 


11 Evidence suggests, for example, that KIPP academies (a well-known set of charter programs) recruit 
disadvantaged students who are known for being more highly motivated (Carnoy, et al., 2005; Tough, 2008). 
Some charter programs—including KIPP—also require a commitment of parent involvement (i.e. signing a 
contract) that prohibits the enrollment of some students. 

12 If a charter school pretests students and those in trouble return to public schools, those remaining would 
have higher scores but not necessarily because of something in the educational process of the charter schools. 
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achievement scores significantly lower than public school performance (CREDO, 2009). The 
researchers additionally noted that results fluctuated significantly across states. 

The CREDO study is also one of the few that addresses the achievement of ELL students in 
charter schools. Researchers describe a largely positive set of findings for ELL charter students, with 
overall gains in both reading and math compared to their public school counterparts (CREDO, 
2009). These heightened levels of charter achievement are present in states educating large numbers 
of ELLs, including California, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. Perhaps related to these 
encouraging outcomes, charter schools in both California and Arizona are among the few 
educational settings still hospitable to bilingual education. Restrictive language policies 1 ’ prohibit 
most bilingual instruction in traditional public schools in California, Massachusetts, and Arizona, yet 
research consistently shows that high quality bilingual education programs are associated with 
positive learning outcomes for English Language Learners (Gandara & Hopkins, 2009). 

Importantly, both the CREDO and New York charter studies have not been immune to 
methodological critique. The authors traded a round of accusations regarding the misuse of 
methodological techniques, with other researchers weighing in as well. The rancorous nature of the 
dispute underscores the political and policy debates swirling around the effectiveness of charter 
programs. 

Case studies, which by their nature emphasize different state and local level trends, produce 
a variety of findings on charter students’ achievement. In Minnesota, the first state to pass charter 
school legislation in 1991, a recent report based on a statistical analysis of Twin Cities’ elementary 
school achievement data found that 

Minnesota charter schools failed to deliver the promises made by charter school 
proponents. Despite nearly two decades of experience, charter schools in Minnesota 
still perform worse on average than comparable traditional public schools. Although 
a few charters perform well, most offer low income parents and parents of color an 
inferior choice—a choice between low-performing traditional public schools and 
charter schools that perform even worse. (University of Minnesota’s Institute on 
Race & Poverty, 2008, p. 1) 

According to the Institute on Race and Poverty’s report, most charter schools in the Twin 
Cities are producing less than desirable achievement outcomes. A North Carolina-based research 
project uncovered a link between lower test scores and the segregation of charter school students. 
The authors found that charters in the state had larger negative effects on the achievement of Black 
students—who were more likely to opt into the charter system than other racial groups—than for 
White students (Bifulco & Ladd, 2007). In other words, Black students in North Carolina who made 
a racially segregating transfer into a charter school experienced larger negative achievement effects 
than if they had remained in a traditional public school (or made a non-segregating transfer to a 
charter). 

Another case study utilizing student-level data, this time in two large urban school districts in 
California, found that charter school achievement is no better and no worse than traditional public 
school achievement scores (Zimmer & Buddin, 2006; see also Zimmer, et al., 2009). Further, the 
analysis suggested that student achievement did not vary substantially across the race or language 
status of charter students in Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) or San Diego. As 


13 Restrictive language policies refer to state-mandated limitations on bilingual education instruction. In 
California, for example, Proposition 227 requires all public school instruction to be conducted in English, 
with few exceptions. In the interests of preserving innovation, charter schools are exempt from these state 
laws if the chartering document designates an emphasis on bilingual instruction. 
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LAUSD continues to cede more control of low performing schools to charter school operators, this 
conclusion should be monitored as to whether charters are able to improve upon these achievement 
trends. 

In Philadelphia, a working paper titled, Evaluating the Performance of Philadelphia's Charter Schools, 
determined that students' average gains while attending charter schools are statistically 
indistinguishable from the gains they experience while attending traditional public schools (Zimmer, 
et al., 2008). Further, the paper presented evidence counter to the market-based argument that 
increasing competition for students (via the introduction of charter schools) will stimulate the 
performance of nearby public schools. Specifically, the analysis found that charters had no effect on 
the performance of neighboring public schools (Zimmer, et al., 2008, see also Zimmer, et al., 2009). 
Other research from Ohio and Michigan suggests charter competition actually has a slightly negative 
impact on student performance in nearby public schools (Carr & Ritter, 2007; Ni, 2007). 
undermining the argument that charter competition produces improvement in public schools. 

Beyond the nebulous competition effects, new research asserts that students enter charter 
programs more prepared than traditional public school students. A study produced by an economic 
think tank called Ohio Matters suggested that students entering both charter and magnet schools in 
several large, urban school districts in the state tested higher on early literacy kindergarten-readiness 
tests than their traditional neighborhood public school counterparts (Van Lier, 2009). Students 
entering choice-based schools in the state demonstrated a higher level of academic preparedness, 
which was in turn associated with higher third grade test scores—for different cohorts of students, 
however—in schools of choice (Van Lier, 2009). In sum, the authors suggest charter and magnet 
students in Ohio may have a head start in terms of academic preparedness. 

Several studies have focused on charter school performance in Massachusetts, finding 
evidence of roughly comparable achievement between charters and traditional public schools, a 
tendency to under-serve ELL students, and high rates of attrition from charter schools. The recent 
spate of research from the area has been largely fueled by debate in the state legislature over 
Governor Deval Patrick’s proposal to double the number of charter school openings in districts 
reporting the lowest scores on statewide tests. An analysis of Massachusetts reading and math test 
scores, averaged over a three-year period from 2006-2008, indicated that charter school students 
perform on par with other public schools (though one exception to this trend was found in a group 
of high-performing charter middle schools in Boston). Mass Partners found that student 
demographics, including race, poverty, and English Language Learner status were the most 
predictive variables for all schools—charter or traditional public— in determining student 
achievement in Massachusetts (Moscovitch, 2009). Multicultural Education, Teaching and Advocacy 
(META) also released a policy brief regarding ELL students and Massachusetts charter schools, 
finding a “mixed bag” of achievement for students learning the English language. The META brief 
summarizes state trends with the following statement: “There is no obvious indication that ELLs in 
Massachusetts charter schools are outperforming ELL students in local school districts” (META, 
2009, p. 8). META also notes that definitive conclusions are complicated by low numbers of state 
charter schools reporting achievement data on ELL students. 

Most of the studies reviewed thus far have focused on test scores, but an important goal of 
education, and therefore a critical way to evaluate a school’s success, is the graduation of each 
student. Less is known about the rates of graduation for charter school students, though prior 
research about traditional public schools has uncovered a well-documented link between segregated 
high-poverty minority educational settings and dropout rates (Guryan, 2004; Orfield, 2004; Wald & 
Losen, 2005). One Boston-based study found that less than half of the city’s charter students 
graduate from their high school in four years (Center for Education Policy and Practice, 2009). 
Charter school proponents have not disputed the findings, noting that higher scholastic standards 
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set by charter schools may lead some students to return to traditional public schools to earn 
diplomas (Vaznis, 2009). This evidence highlights the need for a better understanding of charter 
attrition rates and what happens to these students who transition back to traditional public schools, 
in addition to more information about graduation rates. 4 

On the other hand, evidence from two other states finds a significant positive relationship 
between attendance at a charter high school and educational attainment (Booker, et al., 2008). After 
controlling for key student characteristics (e.g., race, ethnicity and poverty level) and 8 th grade test 
scores in a student-level dataset gleaned from a variety of state and local sources, researchers 
discovered that charter middle school students in Florida and Chicago opting to attend a charter 
high school were 7 to 15 percentage points more likely to earn a standard diploma than those 
electing to attend a traditional public high school (Booker et al., 2008; Zimmer, et al., 2009). The 
researchers posit that the use of 8 th grade charter test scores helped control for selection bias issues, 
allowing for a more accurate appraisal of the effects associated with attending a charter high school. 
The drawback to this approach is the limited pool of students studied. We know nothing, for 
example, about the graduation effects associated with students enrolled in traditional public middle 
schools that go on to attend charter high schools (Booker, et al., 2008; Zimmer, et al., 2009). The 
authors of this research note that few, if any, other studies have attempted to examine graduation 
and education attainment rates for charter school students. 

Conclusions from Studies of Student Segregation and Educational Outcomes in Charter 
Schools 

Several themes emerge in this review of the literature. First, research is moving towards 
consensus in terms of charter schools and segregation. Charter schools continue to be associated 
with increased levels of racial isolation for their students, either in terms of minority segregated 
schools or white segregated learning environments. Studies suggest that sorting students by 
socioeconomic status is linked to charters, as well as a propensity for charter schools to serve lower 
numbers of ELLs and students with disabilities. 

The achievement data on charter schools is less conclusive. At the very least, however, a 
growing number of studies show that student test scores—and graduation rates to the extent they 
have been measured—vary widely across states and locales. And importandy, a charter school is not 
a form of education treatment, as implied by any number of studies describing the charter’s effect 
on student achievement. It is merely a school that enjoys an unusual degree of autonomy under 
widely varying state laws. 

A half century of research in public schools also tells us that segregated learning 
environments are associated with harmful short-term student outcomes like low test scores. The 
aforementioned study of North Carolina charter schools found that Black students transferring from 
a regular public school to a more segregated charter setting experienced harmful achievement 
effects, especially in math (Bifulco & Ladd, 2007). More generally, segregated minority schools also 
tend to have lower educational attainment, fewer job opportunities, a reluctance to pursue integrated 
relationships later in life, and an increased likelihood of holding prejudiced attitudes (see, e.g., 
Braddock, 2009; Linn & Weiner, 2007). Given the racially isolated contexts of many charter schools, 
it is important to examine closely the potential for harmful outcomes on both test and non-test 
score related dimensions. 

Achievement results should be viewed through a lens fogged with uncertainty regarding 
charter school attrition rates. Specifically, how many students are pushed out for low performance 
or behavior? And on the other side of the coin, how extensive are patterns of “counseling” special 


14 Longitudinal data, often difficult to obtain, is required to further assess these charter-related issues. 
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education students away from charter schools—not to mention schools that screen out students 
whose families are unable to commit to a certain level of parental involvement (IRP, 2008; Weiner & 
Howe, 2005)? And beyond our recent, persistent reliance on test scores as decisive indicators of 
school success, as a democratic society we should also care very much about other non-academic 
school functions. Very little data exists regarding other charter outcomes, like the social, emotional 
or civic development that occurs in and around schools. A single book examining D.C. charter 
schools addresses some of these issues, finding that charters in the nation’s capital are not nurturing 
the social capital of parents or students, and making only a small difference in developing the civic 
capacity of their students (Buckley & Schneider, 2007). In short, we know very little—in the 
broadest sense—about the educational impact of charters, beyond a number of conflicting 
achievement studies. As a result, research documenting the ability of charters to produce engaged, 
empathic and responsible citizens and to provide opportunities for exposure to a wide variety of 
social and cultural networks that help open doors to college and career opportunities is much 
needed. 

Finally, another noticeable gap in the research emerges. Despite the wealth of case studies on 
charter schools, few tackle the issues at a national level, with the notable exceptions of earlier federal 
reports and 2009 CREDO study. 


Research Questions 

In contrast to most of the studies described above, the following analysis will explore the 
relationship between charter schools and segregation across the country, in the 40 states, the District 
of Columbia, and several dozen metropolitan areas with large enrollments of charter school 
students. The descriptive analysis of the charter school enrollment, which comprises the bulk of this 
study, is aimed at answering two basic questions: 

(1) What are the enrollment and characteristics of charter school students? 

(2) To what extent are charter schools segregated, and how do they compare to traditional public 
schools? 

We examine these questions at different levels, aggregating school-level composition to explore 
patterns among metropolitan areas, states, and the nation. By doing so, we can further understand 
the extent to which charter schools might be exacerbating or mitigating existing patterns of public 
school segregation, which is essential to consider for students and for society. 

Data and Methods 

To answer these questions, this analysis used three data sources: the 2007-08 Common Core 
of Data (CCD) collected by the National Center for Education Statistics, the 2006 Civil Rights Data 
Collection (CRDC) collected by the Office of Civil Rights at the Department of Education, and the 
2007-08 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), also collected by the National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

Most of the analysis in this study uses school-level CCD data, which is an annual national 
dataset of all public schools. It includes school information on student characteristics such as 
enrollment and racial and economic subgroups that are comparable across states, across time, and 
between charter schools and traditional public schools. In 2007-08, there were a total of 87,443 
public schools in the CCD that were classified as regular schools and have at least one student 
enrolled. These schools enrolled 47,981,142 students across the 50 states plus the District of 
Columbia. Specifically, in 2007-08, there were 1,207,450 students enrolled in 3,883 charter schools. 
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and 46,773,692 students enrolled in 83,560 traditional public schools. In other words, charter 
schools enroll about a fiftieth of U.S. students, less than magnet schools. 

In the CCD, values for the number of students participating in the Free and Reduced-price 
Lunch (FRL) program information are missing for a substantial number of schools, which accounts 
for a higher percentage of charter schools. While 2,868 charter schools (74%) reported at least one 
FRL student and 77,173 traditional public schools (92%) report at least one FRL student. 

According to the CCD, the percentage of all public school students classified as ELLs in 
2007-08 was 5%. With students’ ELL information collected at the school district level in the CCD, 
we used district-level data in order to analyze the enrollment of ELL students in charter schools to 
the extent possible. Even at the district level, however, difficulties arose regarding ELL students. 

The ELL information is not reported for all school districts in four states—Maryland, Missouri, 

New Jersey, and South Dakota. In other states it was impossible to determine an enrollment of ELL 
students in “charter-only” local educational agencies. Among the states that do report ELL counts, 
California reported a total of seven ELL students across all school districts in the state. Since 
California remains a hub of immigration, this count indicates serious data reporting issues. 

Because of concerns about missing data, we supplemented the CCD district-level ELL data 
with CRDC data for school-level information about Limited English Proficient (LEP) students. The 
CRDC began in the late 1960s, and the latest available dataset was from 2005-06. It is usually 
collected every two years, and the data are used to monitor racial disparities and other civil rights 
violations by the Department of Education, researchers, and advocates. The information collected 
includes students’ school enrollment, educational services participation, limited English proficiency, 
disability status, and academic proficiency results. The data collection is mainly based on a stratified 
sampling methodology to ensure a representative sample of school districts from each state is 
included, but there is also a subset of districts, due in part to OCR’s oversight responsibilities to 
ensure equal opportunity, that are included: districts with more than 25,000 students, districts in 
states with 25 or fewer districts, and districts subject to federal court order and monitored by the 
U.S. Justice Department. While only a fraction of school districts are sampled (around 6,000), 
because larger districts are automatically included, the dataset includes a large majority of all schools 
in the U.S. The 2006 CRDC included 62,484 public schools and 61,275 of these public schools 
reported zero or more students (e.g., those that reported a value and not “missing”) classified as 
ELLs. A total of 52,901 public schools with ELL data are merged into the CCD data as these 
schools are classified as regular schools per CCD and report at least one student enrolled in the 
2005-06 school year. The ELL data are available for 913 charter schools and for 51,988 traditional 
public schools. 

We also used data from another federal dataset, the Schools and Staffing Survey, 
administered periodically by the National Center for Education Statistics. The 2007-08 SASS school 
data consisted of 7,572 schools. Of these, 6,734 schools are regular schools and 198 special program 
emphasis schools. We include regular and special program emphasis schools in the analysis reported 
here. Among this subset of schools, 161 are regular charter schools and 36 are special program 
emphasis charter schools. In particular, we used questions about whether the school offered the 
National School Lunch Program, whether the school enrolled any Umited English Proficient 
students and the counts of enrolled students by race. 

The statistical analyses below compare the racial composition of charter schools with that of 
all traditional public schools by examining who is enrolled in charter schools (by race, 
socioeconomic status, and English Language proficiency) and the extent to which these students are 
segregated. After describing characteristics of the entire enrollment, the focus of the paper is largely 
on the 28 states plus D.C. that had total statewide charter enrollments of at least 5,000 students in 
2007-08. Charter students in these 29 jurisdictions account for 97% of the entire U.S. charter school 
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population. The other 12 states contain the remaining 3% of the charter enrollment, 24,065 
students. 

In terms of charter school segregation, we use several measures to evaluate different school- 
level dimensions of segregation. 15 One measure is to aggregate the school-level data to the state level 
to compare charter and public schools within a particular state as well as charter school segregation 
across states. Secondly, we calculate the exposure index to have an average picture of the interracial 
exposure of students: The index can be interpreted as the percentage of students of a particular 
racial group in the school of the average student of another group (Massey & Denton, 1988; Orfield, 
Bachmeier, James, & Eitle, 1997; Reardon & Yun, 2002). 

Examining the exposure index gives us an average picture of interracial exposure in charter 
schools. However, this measure, which is essentially a weighted average of the racial composition of 
schools of students from each race, can mask the variation and distribution of students in schools. 
To explore the distribution of students in charter schools, we examine the concentration of students 
of all races in predominantly minority schools (greater than 50% of the student body is non-White), 
intensely segregated minority schools (90-100% minority), and intensely segregated white schools 
(90-100% White). Together, these measures portray both the actual level of interracial exposure in 
schools as well as the percentage of students attending racially imbalanced and isolated schools. It is 
important to note that using schools as our unit of analysis, this article aggregates the racial 
composition and exposure at the state level and, in some instances, to the metropolitan area level. 

One characteristic common across all charter schools is that they operate under statewide 
charter school legislation that influences who can attend charter schools, and how many can be 
established. Charter school legislation differs widely among states. Demographic contexts of the 
entire state population also vary across the country, and these variations can affect the racial 
composition of the students in charter schools. Furthermore, although charter schools can enroll 
students across district and county lines throughout metropolitan areas, charter schools do not 
enroll students across state lines. A comparison between charter schools and public schools at the 
state level gives us important comparisons of the racial composition and segregation in the small but 
growing sector of charter schools within legislatively defined geographic boundaries. Our purpose in 
this article is not to discount the variation that occurs at the district and school level, but simply to 
focus on state-level (and, to a lesser extent, metropolitan area-level) observations of differences in 
racial composition between public schools and charter schools and how students are distributed 
among charter schools. 

As discussed earlier, previous studies at the district and school level have shown that when 
examined in terms of their local contexts (comparing the racial enrollments of charter schools to 
that of the surrounding public school district or the closest public school), charter schools are less 
racially diverse than local public schools and districts (Ascher, Jacobwitz, & McBride, 1999; Cobb & 
Glass, 1999; Wells, et al., 2000). We recognize that the context of where schools are situated locally, 
educational funding incentives, and how districts chartering agencies choose to interpret state 
charter legislation are important considerations that likely influence segregation outcomes. It can be 
misleading, however, to look at charter schools at the district level, because in many states charters 
are often not part of a single school district or confined to drawing students only from that district. 
Indeed, early proponents of charter schools suggested they had the promise of drawing students 
across boundary lines and could address persistent segregation because they were not limited by 
district boundaries. As a result, comparing charter school enrollment and segregation only to the 


15 Because many of our methods in this article were adapted from our earlier paper on charter school 
segregation, a prior version of this section was published earlier and has been adapted for this article’s analysis 
(Frankenberg & Lee, 2003). 
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surrounding district may not fully reflect the student population charter schools could enroll and, 
instead, that the metropolitan area is a better comparison for charter school enrollment. Thus, in 
addition to our national and state-level aggregation of charter school enrollment, we also evaluate 
the enrollment, racial composition, and racial segregation of charter and traditional public schools in 
the 39 metropolitan areas that had at least 10 charter schools in 2007-08. The definition of 
metropolitan area used here is the CCD’s definition of Core Based Statistical Areas (CBSA). 

The Charter School Enrollment 

The descriptive analysis of charter school student composition is organized thematically. It 
begins with a description of the size of the charter school enrollment. It next considers the racial 
composition and segregation of charter schools, comparing these trends to those of traditional 
public schools. Next, the geographical location of charter schools is investigated, and how it might 
relate to the characteristics of the aggregate charter school enrollment. Finally, the article considers 
in turn the extent to which low-income and English Language Learner students are served in charter 
schools, the concentration of these students among charters, and the overlap between race and 
poverty composition of students in charter schools. 

The Growing Charter School Enrollment 

In 2007—08, there were slightly more than 1.2 million charter school students across the 
country. Charter schools existed in 40 states plus D.C. In just seven years since the beginning of the 
decade, the enrollment of charter schools had more than doubled: in 2000-01, charter schools 
enrolled 444,000 and accounted for 1.2% of all public school students. By 2007-08, the charter 
enrollment was 1,207,450 and comprised 2.5% of all public school students in the U.S, and 2.7% of 
students in states that have charter schools. 

Charter school enrollment varies widely from state to state. California, our largest state, also 
has the largest number of charter school students, with more than 200,000 students. By contrast, 
several states have less than 1,000 students enrolled in charter schools, which may indicate only a 
handful—or even one—of charter schools in the state. In fact, considering the substantial place that 
charter schools hold in our discussion of educational policy, it is remarkable to note in the vast 
majority of states—35 and D.C.—the charter school enrollment is less than 20,000 students (see 
table A-l in Appendix). 1(1 This suggests that the rhetoric about charter schools exceeds their actual 
presence in most states, even after two decades of growing federal support. 

The charter school enrollment has increased in every state during the seven-year time period 
examined here. In many cases, charter school enrollment has grown rapidly during this time. Twenty 
states had charter school enrollments that more than doubled. Seven states and D.C. did not report 
a charter school enrollment in 2000-01. One of these states, New York, already had over 20,000 
charter school students in 2007-08. 

In addition to an increasing number of charter school students during the past seven years, 
there have also been an increasing number of charter schools. In fact, the number of charter schools 
nationally more than doubled to more than 3,800 schools over the seven years, albeit with a much 
smaller average size (see table A-2 in Appendix). For comparison, among traditional public schools 


16 Twenty-four states with charter enrollments have less than 20,000 students and an additional 11 states have 
no charter school students at all. 
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during this same time period, the number of schools declined . 7 While ten states have more than 100 
charter schools, other states only have a few charter schools. In Connecticut, the number of charter 
schools declined since 2000-01, and in several other states, the number of charter schools increased 
only slightly. 

Charter Schools Remain a Fraction of Total Public School Enrollment. The 

charter enrollment still represents a small fraction of students in most states. More than 
half of the charter school enrollment comes from only five states: California, Michigan, 

Arizona, Florida, and Ohio. Washington, D.C. has more than one-quarter of public school 
students who attend charter schools. However, aside from D.C. and nearby Delaware, 
states in the Southwest and industrial Midwest are the only areas where charter students 
comprise even 4% or more of public school students (see Table A-3 in Appendix). In the 
Midwest, charter schools might be acting as alternatives to public school districts in 
decaying older central cities. Yet in 22 states, 1% or less of public school students are 
enrolled in charters, suggesting that this reform accounts for only a small proportion of 
students in many states. 

In many of our nation’s largest metropolitan areas, the percentage of students enrolled in 
charter schools was at or below the national figure of 2.5%. Of the five metropolitan areas with at 
least one million students in 2007-08, only Los Angeles had a percentage of charter students higher 
than the national share. Chicago, Dallas, and New York had less. 

Metropolitan areas in the industrial Midwest and Arizona and Colorado accounted for most 
of the metros containing the highest percentages of charter school students. Each of the three 
Arizona MSAs in Table A-4 has almost 1 in 10 metro students enrolled in charter schools. And 
across the Phoenix metro, there are an astonishing 265 charter schools, the largest number of 
charters in any metro. In Tucson, where the central city district has just negotiated a post-unitary 
plan to end judicial oversight of its desegregation efforts, nearly 90 charter schools enrolling almost 
15,000 students complicate efforts to remain diverse. Those efforts will be particularly difficult if 
Tucson charters are disproportionately educating students from a particular racial-ethnic group or 
attracting students from schools that were previously diverse under the desegregation order. To the 
east of Tucson, the New Orleans metro had the highest percentage of charter school students, due 
to the influx of charter schools after the devastation of Hurricane Katrina in 2005 (Gumus-Dawes & 
Luce, 2010). 

Charter School Students: Disproportionately Students of Color 

Having documented the rapidly growing enrollment of charter school students, this analysis 
turns next to an examination of the racial-ethnic composition of charter schools and the patterns of 
concentration by race within the charter school sector. We examine these patterns at the national, 
state, and metropolitan area level. Just as differential racial composition between schools within a 
district, for example, signifies segregation, differential racial composition between charter schools 
and other public schools represents segregation across sectors. 

The racial-ethnic composition of charter school students differed substantially from 
traditional public school students in 2007-08. 18 Charter schools enrolled a disproportionately high 


17 We define these as “regular” schools as classified by the Common Core. That excludes alternative, 
vocational, and special education schools. There were 84,573 regular, traditional public schools in 2000 and 
only 83,560 schools in 2007. 

18 All tables that describe racial-ethnic composition or segregation of students use only the students for whom 
race-ethnicity is reported in the CCD. As a result, the aggregate “total” is less than those reported in aggregate 
as “total membership” used in the enrollment section above. 
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percentage of Black students when compared to other public schools, and conversely a lower 
proportion of White students. The overrepresentation of Black students nationally is consistent with 
earlier trends in the charter school enrollment (see Frankenberg & Lee, 2003, p. 23). Today, the 
percentages of Latino, Asian, and American Indian students were relatively similar between charter 
and traditional public schools across the U.S. 10 

Table 1 


Enrollment and Racial Composition of Charter and Public Schools, 2007-08 



Enrollment 

White 

(%) 

Black 

(%) 

Latino 

(%) 

Asian 

(%) 

American Indian (%) 

Charter 

1,193,286 

39% 

32% 

24% 

4% 

1% 

Public 

46,283,865 

56% 

16% 

21% 

5% 

1% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


Just as the size of the charter school enrollment varies widely among states, so too does the 
racial composition of states’ charter school enrollment. This pattern is indicative of racial 
stratification at the state level between the traditional public school sector and charter schools. 
Among the 29 states and D.C. with at least 5,000 charter school students, only seven have a majority 
of White charter students. For comparison, 40 states have a majority white enrollment among all 
public schools. 

By contrast, more —12—states have a majority of charter school students who are Black (see 
Table A-5 in appendix). This is considerably larger than Black enrollment trends among traditional 
public schools, where only D.C. and Mississippi had a Black majority among regular public school 
students in 2007-08. D.C. is among the ten jurisdictions with black majorities of charter school 
students. Others such as Michigan, Louisiana, or Illinois may reflect a large number of charter 
schools serving some of the states’ urban areas. Ironically, some of these states, like New Jersey and 
Ohio, require some or all of their charter schools to take affirmative steps to create racially diverse 
enrollments (Frankenberg & Siegel-Hawley, 2009). 

The pattern for Latino students is not as extreme as for Black students. In New Mexico, the 
majority of charter school students are Latino, as is the case among all public school students there. 
Texas, however, has a majority of charter school students who are Latino, but this is not the case 
among traditional public schools (47% Latino). 

Regional and State Variations in Charter TLnrolhnent by Race. The racial composition of 
charter schools varies substantially across different regions of the country. 20 At the 
aggregate national level Black students are particularly over-enrolled in charter schools in 
comparison to traditional public schools. Yet differences also emerge when examining 
these patterns at the regional and state level. 

The West, which has the lowest overall percentage of White regular public school students, 
has the highest percentage of White charter school students. Conversely, there are lower percentages 


19 In tables throughout this article, the percentages may not add to 100% due to rounding. 

20 We define the regions as follows— South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, & Virginia. Border: Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, & West Virginia. Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, & Vermont. Midwest: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, & Wisconsin. 
West: Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, & 
Wyoming. 
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of Latino and Asian students in western charter schools than in other public schools. As a result, 
charter schools in the West as a region, and in some individual states and communities elsewhere, 
show some signs of white flight from regular public schools. 

In all regions Black students are over-enrolled in charter schools as compared to their 
regional public school percentage. This is particularly noticeable in the Border region, which has an 
astonishing 74% of charter students who are Black (compared to only 20% of traditional public 
school students). This trend is influenced by the two jurisdictions with the largest charter 
enrollments, D.C. and Missouri, having large percentages of Black charter enrollments. 

Black students are also substantially over-represented in charter schools in the Midwest and 
the Northeast. Approximately half of all charter students are Black in these two regions. By contrast, 
only 14% of traditional public school students are Black (see Table 2). As will be discussed below, 
these trends could be the result of charter schools being located in largely minority central cities in 
these regions, providing minority students with alternatives to the public school district. Black 
students in the cities of these regions tend to be heavily isolated in high poverty, segregated schools, 
which is a legacy of the U.S. Supreme Court’s Milliken decision that limited city-suburban 
desegregation in 1974. The dissolution of desegregation plans also contributed, following the Court’s 
1991 Dowell decision pushing for termination of existing court desegregation orders. In general, the 
Milliken decision has had a major impact on schools in these regions because of very severe housing 
segregation for Blacks and fragmented (often homogenous) school districts in each metro 
(Clotfelter, 2004). Latino students in these Northeastern and Midwestern metro areas, however, do 
not enroll in charter schools in nearly the same rates as Black students. 

Table 2 


Enrollment and Racial Composition of Charter and Traditional Public Schools by Region, 
2007-08 


Region 

% American 
Indian 

% 

Asian 

% 

Latino 

% 

Black 

% 

White 

Number of 

Students 

Charter School Enrollment 

South 

0% 

3% 

28% 

33% 

35% 

263,993 

West 

2% 

5% 

34% 

10% 

49% 

447,496 

Border 

1% 

2% 

9% 

74% 

15% 

54,090 

Northeast 

0% 

2% 

17% 

49% 

32% 

143,554 

Midwest 

1% 

3% 

8% 

51% 

37% 

274,171 

Alaska & Hawaii 

7% 

46% 

4% 

2% 

41% 

9,982 

Traditional Public School Enrollment 

South 

0% 

3% 

22% 

26% 

49% 

15,073,976 

West 

2% 

9% 

39% 

6% 

44% 

10,568,032 

Border 

4% 

3% 

6% 

20% 

68% 

3,426,290 

Northeast 

0% 

6% 

15% 

14% 

65% 

7,722,502 

Midwest 

1% 

3% 

9% 

14% 

74% 

9,213,246 

Alaska & Hawaii 

11% 

48% 

5% 

3% 

33% 

279,819 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


The composition in the South is different. Latino and Black students are disproportionately 
enrolled in charter schools while White students are somewhat underrepresented in comparison to 
the regional average. Whites in the South have traditionally been less likely than whites elsewhere to 
enroll in private schools, though the South has always had the largest percentage of Black students 
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and the most integrated schools for most of the past four decades (Orfleld, 2009; Reardon & Yun, 
2002). Most southern states also had a very low enrollment of students in charter schools. 

Combined with the lower percentage of White students in charter schools, this indicates that, 
although White students are also a minority of all students in the South (as in the West); they are 
substantially less likely than western Whites to enroll in charter schools. 

In most states and nationally, the charter school enrollment has a lower percentage of White 
students. The difference in the percentage of White students in charter and traditional public schools 
is substantial in some places: many of the Midwestern states, for example, have much lower 
percentages of White charter students than among other public schools. The percentage of White 
students in public schools in these states is twice that of charter schools. 

This is not uniformly the pattern, however, and in ten states, the percentage of White 
students is higher in charter schools than in regular public schools (see Figure A-l in Appendix). Of 
these ten states, nine of them are in the West, which as a region has the highest percentage of 
nonwhite students in public schools. These states (Hawaii, California, New Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, 
Colorado, Oregon, Utah and Idaho) are mostly at the extremes in terms of the percentage of White 
students among the traditional public schools: either extremely White or among the lowest 
percentages of White students. Charter schools in some of the most diverse states may be seen as a 
less diverse alternative for white students. 

North Carolina is the only non-western state to have a higher percentage of White students 
among the charter enrollment than in traditional public schools." 1 This is driven at least in part by 
considerably higher over-enrollment of White students in metropolitan Charlotte’s charter schools 
(Table A-6 in Appendix). At one time, many districts in the state were under court-ordered or 
voluntarily implemented desegregation plans. Charlotte-Mecldenburg Schools have rapidly 
resegregated since the termination of its desegregation plan. White enrollment in charter schools 
may be one manifestation of this trend, although North Carolina’s charter school legislation requires 
that charter schools’ diversity be reflective of their surrounding enrollment once they have been in 
operation for a year. On the whole, White enrollment in southern charter schools is a stark contrast 
to the West, even though many of southern states also have quite diverse student enrollments. 

Although Black students are substantially overrepresented in charter schools nationally, in 
Florida the Black percentage of charter school students is lower than other public schools (see Figure 
A-2 in Appendix). This is also true in Hawaii and Idaho, but they have very few Black students. 
There are many states in which the Black percentage of the state’s charter school enrollment greatly 
exceeds that of the public school enrollment. States like New Jersey, Indiana, and New York have 
well over 60% of charter school students who are Black while less than 20% of traditional public 
school students are Black. Minnesota and Massachusetts are two states with lower percentages of 
Black students that also have a charter enrollment that is three times as high in terms of Black 
percentage among traditional public school students. 

The pattern is more mixed for Latino students. In half of the states—15 with charter 
enrollments over 5,000—Latino students are underrepresented in the charter school enrollment 
compared to the regular public school enrollment (Figure A-3 in Appendix). Five of the six states 
with the highest percentage of Latino public school students (New Mexico, California, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Colorado) were each a state in which Latinos were underrepresented in charter schools. 
Texas was the exception, where Latinos comprised a higher percentage of the charter school 
enrollment than they did of the traditional public schools. Further, except for New Mexico, among 
these populous Latino states where Latinos were underenrolled in charters schools there was a 


21 Alaska and Kansas have a disproportionately high share of white students, but only enroll just over 3,000 
charter school students. 
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sizeable difference. Some states in the Northeast/Midwest (Massachusetts, New Jersey, Illinois, and 
New York) display the opposite pattern. 

Metropolitan area racial composition: Replicating state and regionalpatterns of charter school en rollment. 

There are a number of metropolitan areas in which the charter school enrollment has a higher White 
percentage than the traditional public school enrollment. Many of these metros are in the West. All 
of the California metropolitan areas except for San Francisco have a higher White percentage of 
charter students. Similarly, metros in Arizona and Colorado also have a disproportionately high 
White charter school enrollment (see Table A-6 in Appendix). 

Blacks are substantially overrepresented in charter schools in many other metros. Yet this is 
not the case in some metros with higher shares of Black students in public schools, including Miami 
and Atlanta. Of course, in metropolitan New Orleans and Washington, D.C.—places where we have 
seen high percentages of central city students enrolling in charter schools—the opposite pattern 
appears. 

Latino patterns of enrollment in charter schools are mixed at the MSA level, with particularly 
low enrollment in charter schools in the region where most Latinos live. Among metros in which 
the Latino percentage of the charter enrollment differs substantially from the traditional public 
school enrollment, almost all metros outside the West had an overenrollment of Latinos in charter 
schools. For example, the percentage of Latinos in the Boston area’s charter schools was almost 
twice as high as the percentage of Latinos in traditional public schools. The opposite pattern is true 
in almost all metros in the West, however. The exceptions are the Bay Area (California) metros. 
Finally, in approximately half the metros with a large number of charter schools, the enrollment of 
Latinos in charter schools closely approximates traditional public schools (within five percentage 
points). 

At the metropolitan area level (among metros with at least twenty charter schools), Black 
students have the most extensive overenrollment in charter schools. In the top four MSAs for Black 
overrepresentation, the Black charter school percentage was four times as high as among traditional 
public schools (see Tables A-7, A-8, & A-9 in Appendix). Mirroring state patterns. Black students 
were overrepresented in charter schools located almost entirely in Midwestern and Northeastern 
metropolitan areas. Overrepresentation was less extensive for Whites and Latinos. In general, many 
of the metros that had higher Black overrepresentation were among those with the highest Latino 
overenrollment in charter schools. Metros in the West were almost exclusively the ones with highest 
overrepresentation for Whites in charters, particularly those in California and Arizona. By contrast, 
with the notable exception of the Bay Area metropolitan areas—which have recent experience with 
desegregation plans among their traditional public school districts. Latino overrepresentation is not 
present in the West’s metros. 

Geography of Charter Schools: Influencing Student Composition 

The location of schools—charter and traditional public schools alike—has implications for 
the composition of the student body they enroll." An earlier analysis of all public schools found that 
percentage of students in segregated schools varied by geographic location. In particular, lower 
percentages of Black and Latino students who went to schools in towns or mral areas were in 
segregated minority schools (e.g., 90-100% students were non-white) across most regions of the 
country (Orfield & Frankenberg, 2008). 


22 The geographic location is taken from the school’s location and does not specify, for example, whether a 
city or suburban school might be in a separate municipal district or part of a countywide district. It would be 
informative for future research to explore how patterns of school geography might differ across various types 
of district jurisdictions. 
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Because school location matters so much, desegregation plans have long highlighted the 
“siting” of schools as a way to further integration efforts, a practice Justice Kennedy recently 
endorsed as one legally permissible way to voluntarily integrate schools. Charter schools arguably 
have an even stronger ability to foster integration since they are able in most instances to attract 
students regardless of district boundary lines, and they can often choose their location. 

Nationally, charter school students are far more likely to attend schools located in cities, 
especially large cities, than traditional public school students. More than half of charter school 
students, in fact, attend schools in a city, almost twice as many as traditional public students. Two- 
fifths of charter students attend schools in large cities, while only one in six traditional public school 
students do. Earlier analyses of charter school enrollments have noted how the concentration of 
charter schools in urban areas skews the charter school enrollment towards having higher 
percentages of poor and minority students (Carnoy, et al., 2005). There are considerably lower 
percentages of charter schools in suburbs and town or rural areas than is the case for traditional 
public schools. Approximately one in four charter schools are in the suburbs, mainly in the suburbs 
of large cities. Less than one in five charter schools are in town or rural areas. 

Table 3 


Percentage of School Students by Charter Status and Location, 20 07-08 21 


Charter 

Status 

Large 

City 

Smaller 

City 

Large 

Suburb 

Smaller 

Suburb 

Town/ 

Rural 

City 

Suburb 

Rural 

or 

Town 

Charter 

39% 

17% 

22% 

3% 

19% 

56% 

25% 

19% 

Traditional 

Public 

17% 

13% 

33% 

5% 

32% 

30% 

38% 

32% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


In general, states with a lower percentage of White students have a higher percentage of 
students enrolled in charter schools located in urban areas (Tables A-10 and A-ll in Appendix). 
Eight states have four-fifths of charter students enrolled in cities, and each has less than one in three 
charter school students who are White. New Jersey is a notable exception to this trend, as it also has 
about a tenth of charter school students that are White. Unlike most other states with such a low 
percentage of White students, in New Jersey, only a slight majority of charter school students are in 
city schools, while almost an equally high share attends suburban schools. The fact that New Jersey 
is one of the most heavily suburban states in the U.S. may influence these trends. 

Conversely, states with the highest percentage of White charter school students have lower 
percentages of charter students in cities—and to some extent, lower percentages in suburbs of these 
cities as well. In each of the five states with the highest percentage of white charter school students, 
at least 35% of students went to charters in rural areas or towns. Georgia and Florida are notable 
exceptions to these trends, however. While less than 30% of charter school students attend schools 
in the city, nearly half of charter school students in these states are in suburban schools. Unlike 
other states with a similarly low percentage of urban charter schools (e.g., North Carolina or 
Oregon) that have majority White charter enrollments, Georgia and Florida have less than 45% 
White charter students. The prevalence of countywide districts in these two states provides one 
possible explanation for high minority enrollment in non-urban charter schools. All school districts 
in Florida and many in Georgia share coterminous boundaries with their counties. As a result, 


23 The geographic distribution of charter and public schools is based on the 29 states with at least 5,000 
charter students. 
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school districts tend to cover comparatively larger geographic areas that include both cities and 
suburbs, and students may be used to traveling across municipal boundaries for school. Charter 
schools situated within these countywide school districts might be located outside the city yet still 
attract a largely nonwhite student population. 

In three states, North Carolina, Hawaii, and Oregon, a majority of charter school students 
are in rural areas. In North Carolina, particularly, the higher percentage of rural schools may explain 
the racial composition of charter students. North Carolina was a state in which the percentage of 
White charter school students was higher than the White percentage of traditional public students, 
and also has a fairly low percentage of charter schools located in cities (see Figures A-4 and A-5 in 
appendix). 

Charter school legislation and state funding formulas can affect the location of charter 
schools in each state, by either authorizing charter schools in certain locations (e.g., certain types of 
districts) or by providing incentives to serve a certain demographic group. There are some states in 
which charter school legislation is written such that charter schools can only be established in urban 
areas or there is an incentive to do so. Ohio, for example, only allows for a certain type of charter 
school in a “challenged school district,” which includes the largest urban districts in addition to a 
few other categories. In the last few decades, some states have adopted educational funding 
structures that allocate more money to educate students seen as being more difficult to educate, so 
that schools can provide equal educational opportunity for all students. These reforms may have an 
unintended consequence for charter schools. Minnesota’s funding formula provides incentives for 
charter schools to attract urban students because of the higher reimbursement for educating such 
students; and, as seen above, more than 60% of Minnesota’s charter schools are located in cities. 24 
Yet, in Louisiana where there has been an influx of charter schools post-Katrina, the funding 
formula provides more money for a school to educate a child classified as gifted than a child eligible 
for free or reduced lunch or classified as LEP. -5 

The geographic skew of charter schools helps to explain some of the aggregate differences in 
student composition between charter and traditional public schools (see also Carnoy et al., 2005). In 
particular, the difference in students by poverty and race is much narrower when examining schools 
by geographic location. Among all schools, charter schools have a higher percentage of low-income 
and lower percentage of White students than traditional public schools. The difference in the 
percentage of poor students in either the cities or suburbs was lower than among all charter and 
public schools (see Table 4). Further, in towns and mral areas, charter schools actually had a lower 
percentage of low-income students than did traditional public schools. When comparing White 
students, charter schools in cities have an enrollment that is just seven percentage points lower than 
traditional public schools—which is a substantially smaller gap than the seventeen percentage points 
between all charter and traditional public schools (see Figure 1). 


24 In a number of states, lawsuits have challenged state educational funding for charter schools. In some 
cases, charter schools allege that they are unfairly prohibited from accessing funds for building schools while 
in other states, school districts try to prevent funding charter schools in their area. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to examine these claims except to note that these cases may impact the location of charter schools. 
See “Charter advocates challenge school finance systems in Arizona and North Carolina” accessed on 
December 7, 2009 at http://www.schoolfunding.info/news/litigation/09-10- 
16%20Charter%20Litigations.php3. 

25 P. 34, the State of Public Education in New Orleans: the 2008 report accessed on December 7, 2009 at 
http://www.tulane.edu/cowen_institute/documents/2008Report_000.pdf. 
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Table 4 


FRL Percentage of Students by Geographic Location of School, 2007-08 



Charter 

Traditional public 

Difference 

All Students 

52% 

44% 

8% 

City 

62% 

56% 

5% 

Suburb 

41% 

35% 

6% 

Town/Rural 

37% 

42% 

-5% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


80% 



Ail Students City Suburb Town/Rural 


B Charter E Non-Charter 

Figure 1 

White Percentage, by Geographic Locale of School, 2007-08 
Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


What Types of Schools Do Charter Students Attend? Examining Racial 

Segregation 

As seen, charter school students disproportionately enroll Black students, and, in fact, a 
majority of charter school students are students of color. In theory, where the percentage of 
students of color is higher, if students are evenly spread across all schools, we would also expect 
more students to be in schools with higher percentages of nonwhite students. To explore whether 
and how these enrollment trends play out at the school level, in this section we examine more 
closely the racial composition of charter schools. We measure this in several ways: concentration of 
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students in segregated minority schools, percentage of students in segregated white schools, and 
exposure of students to other racial groups. These different measures, aggregated to the national, 
state, and metropolitan area level, help to understand what the differential racial composition of 
charter schools portends for racial isolation of charter school students. 

High Minority Concentration in Charter Schools 

Higher percentages of charter school students of every race attend predominantly minority 
schools (50—100% minority students) or racially isolated minority schools (90—100% minority 
students) than do their same-race peers in traditional public schools. The higher levels of segregation 
for charter school students is particularly noticeable for Black students, who are overwhelmingly the 
most likely to attend racially isolated minority charter schools. 

Seventy percent of Black charter school students attend 90-100% minority schools in 2007- 
OS. Although segregation of Black students has been increasing since 1990 across the country, 
reaching its highest level in nearly four decades, the segregation of Black students in charter schools 
is much higher. Black charter school students are twice as likely as Black students in traditional 
public school students to be in schools with less than a tenth White students. The percentage of 
Black charter students in racially isolated minority schools has remained stubbornly high over the 
last seven years (70% of Black students in charter schools were in 90—100% minority schools in 
2000 - 01 )/ 

Though less extreme, charter segregation has increased for Latino students since 2000. Half 
of Latino charter school students were in schools with 90% or more students of color by 2007-08. 
Further, more than half of charter students from every minority group attended predominantly 
minority schools. For each of these groups—Black, Latino, Asian, and American Indian—a higher 
percentage of students were in 50—100% minority charter schools than in predominantly minority 
regular public schools (see Table 5). In the case of Blacks and Latinos, more than four-fifths of 
charter students were in segregated minority schools. However, like their public school counterparts, 
Asian charter school students were the least likely of all students of color to be in segregated 
minority schools. 

Table 5 


Percentage of Charter and Public School Students in Segregated Minority Schools, by Race- 
Ethnicity, 2007-08 




Charter 



Public 



50-100% 

90-100% 

99-100% 

50-100% 

90-100% 

99-100% 


Minority 

Minority 

Minority 

Minority 

Minority 

Minority 

White 

19% 

2% 

0% 

13% 

1% 

0% 

Black 

89% 

70% 

43% 

72% 

36% 

15% 

Latino 

83% 

50% 

20% 

77% 

38% 

9% 

Asian 

60% 

23% 

9% 

55% 

15% 

1% 

American Indian 

61% 

31% 

11% 

49% 

20% 

9% 

All Students 

58% 

36% 

19% 

38% 

15% 

4% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


Many charter students attended schools where 99% or more of the students were minority. 
More than two-fifths of Black charter school students attended such extremely segregated minority 
schools, a percentage which was, by far, the highest of any other racial group, and nearly three times as 
high as Black students in traditional public schools. Latino charter students were more than twice as 
likely to be in these almost totally segregated minority schools. Asian and American Indian students 
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were also more considerably likely to attend virtually all-minority charter schools than were their 
same race peers in traditional public schools. 

Minority charter school students attend schools of minority concentration at disproportionately high 
levels in many states. A majority of states report at least half of their Black or Latino charter students 
in intensely segregated minority schools. This pattern of differential rates of attending segregated 
charter schools holds across states regardless of their minority percentage in charters. 

Of the 40 states and D.C. with charter schools, 22 have majorities of Black charter school 
students in 90-100% minority schools (see Table A-12 in Appendix). In comparison, only five states 
have majorities of Black students in traditional public schools of such intense minority 
concentration. Aside from D.C., the highest percentage of Black students in traditional, intensely 
segregated minority public schools is just over 60%. Fifteen states (among those states with at least 
5,000 charter students) have more than two-thirds of Black charter students in such segregated 
schools. Four states and D.C. had at least 9 out of 10 Black charter school students attending 
intensely segregated schools in 2007-08. 

This pattern of higher Black concentration in charter schools bears out across every state in 
which the charter school enrollment has a higher percentage of White students.’ 6 Yet, as a result of 
the higher percentage of White students, one might expect lower shares of students in segregated 
minority schools. Looking at the states that have at least 5,000 charter school students, this is not the 
case for Black students in any state (the pattern is tme for Latino students in four of these states). 27 
For each of the ten states with a higher percentage of White students in charter schools than in 
traditional public schools (e.g., a positive charter-public difference in Table A-12), there was the 
same or higher percentage of Black students in intensely segregated minority charter schools than 
among other Black students. California is an example of a state where white students are a higher 
percentage of the charter school enrollment than among the traditional public school enrollment, 
where Black students account for only about 1 in 14 students, yet the segregation of Black students 
is higher in charter schools. This trend is even displayed in states that have a large percentage of 
White students—35% of Oregon’s Black charter students are in segregated minority schools, even as 
the vast majority of state charter school students are White (83%). 

Delaware was long one of the nation’s least segregated states for Black students due to a 
massive city-suburban plan that covered metro Wilmington. Today the state is an example of how 
charter schools are threatening the lingering effects of integration plans after the court order was 
dropped. The state’s charter schools are far more segregated than its regular public schools. 

Delaware had a well-known desegregation case that went to the Supreme Court in 1980 (see 
Orfield & Lee, 2004). It consolidated all school districts in the state into one and then split it into 
four pie-shaped districts to remedy metropolitan segregation. -8 Despite a relatively high percentage 
of students of color in traditional public schools, Delaware had remarkably low percentages of Black 
and Latino traditional public school students in intensely segregated minority schools, 3% and 5%, 
respectively, even after the end of the court-ordered desegregation case in 1996. Yet, in charter 
schools in the state, White students comprised nearly half of the charter school enrollment, and two- 
thirds of Black charter school students and almost one-third of Latino charter students are in 


26 This is not uniformly true among states where the charter school enrollment is less than 5,000 (see Table 
A-12). Some of these states have extremely small charter enrollments, representing no more than a handful of 
schools, and trends among these states should be judged with caution—yet also monitored if these 
enrollments begin to expand. 

27 Idaho has no Black students in segregated minority schools. 

28 Delaware’s charter legislation as adopted in 1995 only specifies that charters can not be established to 
circumvent desegregation orders—which is no longer applicable since it was declared unitary in 1996. 
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intensely segregated minority schools. Recall from above that charter school students comprised 
7.4% of the entire public school enrollment in Delaware. Although charter students were a fraction 
of the enrollment, their high levels of minority segregation are mitigating the successful remnants of 
more widespread desegregation efforts in the state. 

An intriguing dimension of this higher segregation of Black students in charter schools was 
the extent to which this is usually not the case for Latino charter school students. Taking Oregon as 
an example again, while there was a substantial share of Black charter students in segregated 
schools—much more than among Black traditional public school students despite the differences in 
White percentage of students in these two sectors—only 1% of Latino charter school students were 
similarly segregated, the same as among traditional public schools. In California and Nevada, Latino 
segregation rates were slightly lower in charter schools than in public schools (a difference of three 
percentage points). On the other hand. Latino charter school students in North Carolina experience 
similarly very high levels of segregation in high minority schools as Black charter school students, 
both at rates several times higher than their same-race peers in traditional public schools. 

At the state level, while less extensive than for Black charter students, Latino charter school 
students are also more heavily concentrated in segregated minority schools than are their traditional 
public school peers. Majorities of Latino charter school students are in segregated minority schools 
in 11 states, which is nearly three times the number of states with such Latino segregation levels 
among traditional public schools (Table A-12). These eleven states, except for California, with a 
majority of Latino students in segregated minority schools have a disproportionately nonwhite 
charter school enrollment. Yet, of the nine larger states (charter enrollment at least 5,000) with half 
or more of Latino charter school students in segregated schools, three states had at least 35% White 
students among their charter enrollment (California, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania), which makes 
these high shares of Latino segregation surprising. There were other states with similarly high 
percentages of White students but lower shares of Latino segregation (e.g., Florida, Georgia, and 
Ohio). 

Reflecting national and state trends, in most metropolitan areas, higher percentages of 
charter students were attending segregated minority schools than metro students in traditional public 
schools. There were exceptions to these trends among some metropolitan areas in California and 
Arizona. In a few of these metros, such as Fresno and Los Angeles, the White percentage of charter 
school students was higher than among traditional public school students, and might explain why 
fewer charter students in these metros are enrolled in segregated minority schools (see Table A-13 in 
Appendix). The same was also true in Tucson, where the public schools were under a desegregation 
plan in 2007-08. In three Deep South metros—including two where the percentage of white 
students in public schools was higher than in charter schools—there was also a higher percentage of 
traditional public school students attending segregated minority schools. Both Atlanta and Miami 
metros are places where desegregation plans have long since ended. Perhaps the trend is indicative 
of Atlanta and Miami’s charter schools serving as havens for students trying to avoid segregation 
among traditional metro public schools. 

According to earlier legal standards, the patterns of segregation described here resulting from 
the operation of charter schools in a number of states would raise serious questions. By the mid- 
1970s, many courts found the operation of school choice systems with public funds that 
systematically increased segregation to be a constitutional violation. In northern desegregation 
decisions, such as Boston, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Minneapolis, allowing open enrollment or 
transfer policies that permitted Whites to transfer from predominantly Black schools instead of 
creating substantially desegregated schools was determined to be illegal discrimination (Orfield, 

1978, pp. 20-22). Finally, in the Supreme Court’s 1972 Emporia decision, the creation of a new 
school district was prohibited if it would have the effect of exacerbating segregation efforts. The 
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Court, in that case, said it was the effect of the creation of the district, not the intent, that was the 
standard by which to judge such actions. Charter schools are often a new local educational agency, 
or the equivalent of a new district, and they very often add to segregation. 

Pockets of White concentration in charter schools. White charter school segregation is less extreme 
and comparatively lower than for public schools. Yet, when we also examine white segregation at 
the state and metropolitan area levels, we find higher white segregation in some areas. 

More than 20% of traditional public school students were in a racially isolated white school 
(those which were 90-100% white), while only 7% of charter school students attended White 
segregated schools. Lower percentages of charter school students from every race attended racially 
isolated White schools than did traditional public school students in 2007-08. One in six White 
charter school students attended a school where less than one-tenth of students were nonwhite. 
More than double the share of White traditional public school students were in similarly segregated 
White schools. Among charter school students, Blacks students were the least likely to attend 
overwhelmingly White schools (0.4% of Black charter school students). 

There are far lower percentages of students attending virtually all-white schools compared to 
those attending all-minority schools, regardless of school’s charter status. Not surprisingly, with the 
lower percentage of White charter students than traditional public schools, there is a lower share of 
charter students in these nearly all-White schools (0.8%) than among other public schools (2.8%). 


Table 6 

Percentage of Charter and Public School Students in Segregated White Schools, by Race-Ethnicity, 
2007-08 



Charter 

90-100% White 99- 

-100% White 

Public 

90-100% White 99- 

-100% White 

White 

16% 

1% 

35% 

3% 

Black 

0% 

0% 

2% 

0% 

Latino 

1% 

0% 

2% 

0% 

Asian 

2% 

0% 

5% 

0% 

American Indian 

3% 

0% 

7% 

0% 

All Students 

7% 

0% 

21% 

2% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


As shown in Table A-14 in Appendix, in four states a majority of White charter students 
attended intensely segregated White schools, though most of the states in question were states with 
fewer than 5,000 charter school students. In some cases, like Idaho, charter school students across 
all races attend schools of white isolation: Majorities of students of all races are in 90-100% White 
charter schools. Yet, in other states like Arkansas, the percentage of students in segregated White 
schools varies substantially by race. 

Nine states with significant charter school enrollment have a higher percentage of White 
charter students in segregated White schools than among traditional public schools (as do an 
additional three states where the charter enrollment was less than 5,000 students in 2007-08). In 
general, most of these states are those with a higher percentage of White students in the charter 
school enrollment than among traditional public schools. In approximately one-quarter of the states 
with the largest charter enrollment, either Black or Latino students (or both) are more likely to be in 
segregated White charter schools than segregated White public schools. 

Regional differences in segregated White schools are also apparent. While many Midwestern 
states have high percentages of White students in segregated White, traditional public schools in 
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comparison to Black or Latino students, this is much less often the case for White students in 
charter schools. In states like Ohio or Pennsylvania, the percentage of White charter school students 
in segregated White schools is several times lower than that of White traditional public school 
students. Of course, these states, as mentioned above, also have large gaps in the percentage of 
White students in these sectors, namely that the state charter school enrollment has a considerably 
lower percentage of white students than is the case among traditional public schools. 

By contrast, in parts of the South and Southwest regions, white segregation is similar— 
generally low—across both charter and traditional public schools for White students. Recall from 
above that charter schools in the West have a higher percentage of White students than do 
traditional public schools. These White charter students in several western states are also more likely 
to be in segregated White schools (see Table A-14 in appendix). Likewise, there are a few states in 
the South in which White segregation is higher among charter school students. In Florida and North 
Carolina, for example, the percentage of White charter school students in segregated White schools 
is higher than among traditional public schools. A higher percentage of White charter students—one 
in five—attends segregated White schools than among the rest of North Carolina’s public schools. 
Paired with the minority segregation rates above, these tables suggest that substantial percentages of 
North Carolina charter school students attend segregated schools on both ends of the spectrum. 

In most metropolitan areas, the percentage of charter students in segregated White schools is 
relatively low. Metropolitan Portland had the highest percentage of charter students in segregated 
White schools—nearly 30% (see Table A-15 in Appendix). Although White students are usually 
underrepresented in charter schools, in several metropolitan areas, the percentage of charter 
students in segregated white schools is higher than among traditional public schools. Two of the 
metros with higher shares of charter school students in segregated White schools were in Florida. 
One of these, Orlando, had lower minority segregation among charter schools, but in Tampa, 
charter schools appear to have higher White and higher minority segregation than in traditional 
public schools. 

In contrast to the geographic trends in enrollment of White and low-income students seen 
above, the difference of minority segregation across all locales is relatively similar to that within 
cities. More than half of charter schools in city locations had at least 90% students of color in 2007- 
OS, which signified considerably higher segregation than among traditional urban public schools (see 
Table 7). The differences in minority segregation were less extreme for students attending schools in 
other locations, but, in each type of geographic location, higher percentages of charter school 
students attended schools with few White students. 

Table 7 


Percent of Students in 90-100% Minority Schools, by Charter Status and Locale, 2007-08 



Charter 

Traditional Public 

Difference 

All Students 

36% 

16% 

20% 

City 

52% 

34% 

18% 

Suburb 

23% 

13% 

10% 

Town/Rural 

6% 

5% 

2% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


Interestingly, when comparing the extent of White segregated schools by geography, in 
urban areas a slightly higher percentage of charter school students than traditional public school 
students attend segregated White schools (Table 8). This occurs even though overall the percentage 
of charter school students attending White segregated schools is much lower than among traditional 
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public schools. Such an unexpected finding—particularly in contrast to other geographies and 
overall—should be investigated further to understand what types of traditional public schools 
students may be opting not to attend. White isolation remains high for both charter and traditional 
public school students in town and rural areas. The higher White segregation among traditional 
public schools may be due, in part, to the fact that a higher percentage of public schools are located 
in these less dense areas. 


Table 8 

Percent of Students in 90-100% White Schools, by Charter Status and Locale, 2007-08 




Charter 

Traditional Public 

Difference 29 

All Students 


7% 

21% 

-14% 


City 

3% 

2% 

0% 


Suburb 

6% 

17% 

-11% 


Town/Rural 

19% 

39% 

-20% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


Interracial Exposure of Charter School Students 

With the growing multiracial composition of the student enrollment, the nature of 
segregation and integration is complex. Having seen above higher levels of minority concentration 
for charter school students of all races and at the same time, pockets of White isolation, we now 
consider the exposure of charter school students to their own race and to others. The extent of 
cross-racial student exposure is measured using the exposure index, which is a weighted average 
describing the racial composition of a “typical” student’s school. Exposure of one racial group to 
itself is also referred to as “isolation”. If students were perfectly integrated, the exposure to a group 
would be equal to the group’s share of students. For example, Latinos comprise 24% of charter 
students, so theoretically under this scenario of perfect integration—albeit with no geographic 
constraints—other racial groups would attend charter schools where Latinos made up 24% of the 
population. After first examining the interracial exposure of the five racial-ethnic groups across all 
charter and traditional public schools in 2007-08, this study examines interracial exposure for White, 
Black, and Latino students more extensively at the state level. 

Mixedpatterns of charter school isolation: Tower isolation for Whites, higher isolation for minority students. 
White students in traditional public schools have long been the most isolated of any racial-ethnic 
group, but our analysis finds that among charter schools, Black students are more isolated than 
White students are. This is one of several striking trends when looking at the exposure of charter 
students to students of other races and, conversely, isolation with students of their own race. Nearly 
three out of four students in the typical Black student’s charter school are also Black. This indicates 
extremely high levels of isolation, particularly given the fact that Black students comprise less than 
one-third of charter students. Latino isolation is also high, but not as severe as for Blacks or Whites 
across all charter schools. 

Second, the exposure to White students is lower for each racial-ethnic group in charter 
schools than it is for their peers in traditional public schools. This is particularly true for Black 
students, who have the lowest exposure to White students among all charter students. Only one in 
seven students in the typical Black charter school student’s school is White (Table 9), about half the 
share for Black traditional public school students (see Table A-16 in Appendix). Meanwhile, White 


29 Numbers may not total due to rounding. 
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charter school students have, on average, five times as many White students in their schools than do 
Black charter school students. In the midst of these concerning patterns, one positive trend is that, 
across all schools, White students have more exposure to Black and Latino students in charters than 
in other public schools, although we will see below that this varies by state. 

In contrast to White and Black students, the isolation of Latino and Asian students is 
roughly the same regardless of whether the student attends charter or traditional public schools, 
albeit each is slightly more isolated in charter schools. The isolation of these groups of students in 
charter schools has grown since 2000. Further, while Latino and Asian students have lower exposure 
to White students in charter schools, they also have somewhat higher exposure to Black students 
than in traditional public schools. These trends may indicate that some charter schools offer the 
promise of providing their students with multiracial learning environments, or schools in which at 
least three racial groups are a tenth of the student enrollment. This might be particularly more likely 
for White students in charter schools than in traditional public schools, where they are the least 
likely to be in multiracial schools of any other racial-ethnic group (see Orfield, 2009). 

Table 9 


Racial Composition of Schools of the Average Charter School Student, by Race-Ethnicity, 
2007-08 


Racial Composition of Charter School Attended by Average 

Percent Race in Each 

White 

Black 

Latino 

Asian 

American 

School 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Indian Student 

% White 

70 

14 

22 

41 

39 

% Black 

11 

73 

16 

14 

9 

% Latino 

13 

12 

58 

20 

18 

% Asian 

4 

2 

3 

24 

3 

% American Indian 

1 

0.3 

1 

1 

31 

Total 

99 

101.3 

100 

100 

100 


Source: 2007—08 NCES Common Core of Data; Note: Totals may not add to 100 due to rounding. 


Though White students in both regular public schools and charter schools, on average, 
attended schools in which at least 7 out of 10 students were White, the percentage of nonwhite 
classmates was slightly higher in charters, perhaps reflecting their large nonwhite enrollments in a 
number of states. Yet, these patterns of interracial exposure do not hold uniformly across all states. 
Of the 29 states and D.C. that had at least 5,000 charter school students, twelve states had lower 
exposure to students of other races (e.g., higher isolation) for White charter school students than 
was the case for White public school students (see Table A-17 in appendix). Most of these states are 
those in which the percentage of White students in charters exceeds the percentage of White 
students in traditional public schools, but this is not the case everywhere. Delaware is an exception, 
where the percentage of White charter school students was lower than White public school students, 
yet the White isolation of charter students was substantially higher than that of traditional public 
school students (73 and 59, respectively). Further, in other states like North Carolina, while the 
percentage of White students in charter schools was slightly higher than the percentage in traditional 
public schools (a difference of four percentage points), the difference in White isolation was much 
higher. White charter school students in North Carolina attended schools where 80% of students, 
on average, were White. This was 11 percentage points higher than among traditional public schools. 
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In every state, the exposure of White charter students to other White students equaled or 
exceeded—often by large margins—the percentage of charter students in the state that were White. 30 
(Theoretically, if there were no segregation, White exposure to other White students would equal the 
percentage of White students in charter schools.) There are rather large gaps between the White 
percentage and isolation in some of the Northeast and Midwestern states, which often have low 
percentages of White charter school students. Michigan, one of the states with the largest number of 
charter students, has a 41 percentage point disparity between the percentage of White charter 
students (34) and the White isolation of charter students (75). New Jersey is a state in which charter 
school legislation requires schools to seek diversity in its charter schools. Despite only enrolling 9% 
of charter school students who were White, the typical White charter school student in New Jersey 
attended a school with nearly a majority of White students. 

To more fully understand this interplay of White isolation and exposure to students of other 
races, we return again to the examples of Delaware and North Carolina. Delaware has a higher 
percentage of Black students in charter schools (41%) than among traditional public schools (33%). 
Theoretically, if students were evenly distributed, all charter school students would have higher 
exposure to Black students than would traditional public school students. As discussed above, White 
charter school students have higher exposure to White students (or isolation) than their peers in 
other public schools in Delaware. Further, the typical White charter school student in Delaware has 
just over half the percentage of Black students in their school (16%) as does the typical traditional 
public White student (28%). A similar pattern is seen in North Carolina where, despite a higher 
percentage of Black students in charter schools than in traditional public schools, White exposure to 
Black students is lower in charter schools. 

The lower exposure of Whites to Latinos in charter schools of 13 states (in comparison to 
exposure in traditional public schools) is one manifestation of the lower percentage of Latinos in 
charter schools in almost all of these states. Earlier we saw that Latinos were underrepresented in 
charter schools in 15 states with larger charter school enrollments, especially concentrated in the 
western region. Except for Minnesota, each of the states in which White exposure to Latinos was 
lower in charter schools than in traditional public schools was a state with a lower percentage of 
Latinos in charter schools than in traditional schools. 

Interracial exposure of minority charter school students. Nationally, Black isolation was substantially 
higher among charter school students than in other public schools in 2007-08, and this trend was 
reflected in the vast majority of states with charter schools. Among all states with charter schools, 33 
states had higher Black isolation among charter school students than among traditional public 
school students (Table A-18 in Appendix). Among the states with the largest charter enrollment (at 
least 5,000), there were only two states in which the Black isolation in charter schools was lower 
than that in public schools, and both of these states had very small percentages of Black students in 
charter schools: Hawaii (2%) and Idaho (3%). Jl 

Some states have higher Black isolation in charter schools because they have 
disproportionately higher percentages of Black students in charter schools than in traditional public 
schools. Many of the Midwestern states like Indiana and Minnesota are examples of this. Sunbelt 
states like Nevada, Texas, and Florida are also states with considerably higher Black isolation for 
students in charter schools compared to those in other public schools. While the percentage of 
Black students in charter schools is 12 points higher than other public school students in Nevada, 
the isolation of Black charter school students (the typical black charter student attends a school 
where nearly two in three students are also black) is 46 points higher than traditional public school 


30 The same pattern is also the case among traditional public schools. 

31 Similar patterns hold in states with less than 5,000 charter school students. See table A-18 in Appendix. 
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students. Yet, Florida has a lower percentage of Black students in charter schools than in other types 
of public schools, and Black charter school students there also have higher levels of isolation than 
do traditional public school students. (Latino isolation in Florida’s charter schools is also higher than 
in traditional public schools.) 

Differences in exposure also exist by race of charter students (see Table A-18 in Appendix). 
While above we saw that, for example, in Delaware, White charter school students’ exposure to 
Black students was only half that of White students in other public schools, the reverse pattern is 
true for Black charter school students. The isolation of Black charter school students (75%) was 
nearly double the traditional public school students (39%), representing very different levels of 
isolation with one’s own group. There’s a similar, if smaller, gap for North Carolina’s Black students. 

Fewer states had higher Latino isolation in charter schools than in traditional public schools: 
14, including 12 states with a charter enrollment of at least 5,000 students (see Table A-18 in 
Appendix). Further, most—though not all—of the differences in Latino exposure between charter 
and traditional public school sectors are less extreme than for Black students. Some of the largest 
differences tend to be in Midwestern states, where Latino charter school students represent a slightly 
higher percentage of the charter enrollment than among traditional public students. In Minnesota, 
for example, Latino students comprise eight percent of charter school students, but the typical 
Latino charter student attends a school where nearly half of students are Latino, indicating much 
higher than expected shares of students of their own race—and considerably higher isolation than 
other Latino public school students in Minnesota experience. 

Texas educates the second highest number of Latino students of any state in the country, 
nearly 2.2 million in 2007-08. Latinos comprise a lower percentage of traditional public schools, and 
Latinos are more isolated in charter schools where only one in four students is not Latino. The 
difference is relatively small, mainly because both charters and traditional public schools in Texas 
demonstrate high Latino isolation, but these trends are of concern due to the large numbers of 
Latino students they enroll and educate. By contrast, in Maryland, charter school students have a 
lower percentage of Latino students than do other public schools, but the isolation of Latino 
students is higher, many times higher than the percentage of Latino charter students (6%). 

We turn to another measure of integration, specifically minority students’ exposure to White 
students. Because we’ve seen above the differences in Black and Latino students’ exposure to their 
own race (e.g., isolation) in charter schools, we examine their exposure to White students separately. 
Above we saw that both Black and Latino students had lower exposure to White students in charter 
schools than traditional public schools; the difference for Black students was particularly stark. 

Black students’ exposure to Whites is higher in public schools than in charter schools in 
most states. Eight states—including three states with more than 5,000 charter school students— 
have the opposite pattern: Black-White exposure is higher in charter schools than in other public 
schools (see Table A-19 in Appendix). The three states with large enrollments where this holds true 
are all states in which there are relatively few Black students (the highest was 7% of charter students 
in Arizona). Black charter students in most states have lower exposure to whites than do Latino 
charter students; the four states where this is not the case each had a low percentage of Black 
students. 

More states (18) have higher Latino exposure to Whites in charter schools (as compared to 
traditional public schools), although this is only the case among 12 states with charter enrollments of 
at least 5,000 students. Among the states with larger charter enrollments, many of these are states in 
the West where, recall from earlier, Latinos in charter schools were underrepresented at the state- 
level in comparison to their share of the traditional public school enrollment. These patterns suggest 
that, though Latinos may not be enrolled in charter schools to the same extent as other public 
schools. Latino students in charter schools attend more integrated settings. 
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In most cases, Black and Latino exposure to Whites in charter schools was lower—and 
sometimes, much lower—than the percentage of White charter school students, which is significant 
given trends described earlier of lower shares of White students in charter schools. In Pennsylvania, 
43% of charter school students were White, considerably lower than the share of White students in 
traditional public schools (76%). If Black, Latino, and White students were perfectly integrated 
across Pennsylvania’s charter schools and Black and Latino students’ exposure to White students 
was 43%, this would still represent substantial segregation. However, as seen in Table A-19, Black 
and Latino students have lower exposure to Whites than Whites’ share of the charter enrollment.” 
These relatively low levels of exposure to White students are indicative of stratification both 
between charter and traditional public schools and segregation within the charter school sector. 

There are seven states and D.C. in which Latino charter school students attend schools that 
typically have a higher percentage of White students than the share of White students among charter 
schools statewide. In Maryland, for example, the typical Latino student goes to a school with nearly 
one-quarter White students, even though White students only comprise 14% of charter school 
students. In no state, however, was the exposure of Black charter school students to Whites higher 
than the percentage of White charter students. 

Do Charter Schools Equitably Serve Students from Different Socioeconomic 

B ackgrounds ? 

Mixed Pattern of Charter Schools Enrolling Low-Income Students 

One of the most important equity questions in thinking about charter schools is whether or 
not low-income students have equitable access to these schools. Charter schools receive public 
funding, and therefore should be equally available to all students regardless of background. We have 
discussed above that schools of choice, like charter schools, can lead to higher stratification. Unlike 
some other types of choice plans, however, charter schools do not always provide transportation for 
students. The earlier patterns by race demonstrate that black students enroll in charter schools at a 
disproportionately high number and with higher levels of segregation. 

Data about many of the charter schools that low-income students may get access to are so 
severely flawed that no part of this question can be answered with any certainty. Although almost all 
regular public schools in the NCES Common Core dataset report data on free and reduced lunch, 
which is publicly available information, an extraordinary one-fourth of charter schools do not. 
Further, there is no way, from the existing federal data, to know whether or not this is simply 
because they have not reported this important data or because they do not offer free lunch 
programs, which would, of course, be a major barrier for poor families to send their children to 
charter schools. 

We classify schools into three categories based on the value reported for number of free and 
reduced price lunch students: “missing”, “0” if the school reported 0 FRL students, or “at least 1” if 
the school reported a value of 1 or more students receiving FRL. For the first two categories of 
schools, it is unclear if students could receive a free lunch at the school. As a result, more than 
330,000 charter school students attended schools where there is no evidence of any free or reduced 
lunch.” Since the requirement for receiving free lunch is proof that families cannot afford to 
provide it, lack of a program would be a severe social class barrier. 


32 Of course, black and Latino non-charter public school students also have exposure to whites, 32% and 
41%, respectively, that is lower than the share of white students (76%). 

33 One of the reasons traditionally cited as to the lower percentage of charter schools reporting free/reduced 
lunch data are the administrative burdens of reporting and tracking students. However, the National School 
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Table 10 

Percentage of Charter and Traditional Public Schools, by Categories of Reporting Data about Low- 
Income Students, 2007-08 


Charter Status 

Status of School’s FRL Data 

Percentage of students 

Traditional Public 

0 

1.2% 

Traditional Public 

At least 1 FRL student 

93.3% 

Traditional Public 

Missing 

5.5% 

Charter 

0 

2.7% 

Charter 

At least 1 FRL student 

72.8% 

Charter 

Missing 

24.5% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


We obtained further data from the 2007-08 federal Schools and Staffing Survey, which is a 
sample representative of all schools. In this survey, schools are asked if they participate in the 
National School Lunch Program, which is the federal government’s program that provides free or 
reduced-price lunches to low-income students. Lower percentages of charter schools provide free or 
reduced price lunch (Table 11). More than one in five charter schools in this sample do not offer the 
School Lunch Program while only 1.5% of traditional public schools do not. 

What’s more, the demographic profiles of the students attending schools with and without 
the School Lunch Program are quite different. Charter schools without the School Lunch Program 
have a remarkably similar racial composition to traditional public schools. The percentage of White 
students in charter schools without the School Lunch Program is nearly twice that of White students 
in charter schools that do offer the School Lunch Program. Those charters that offer the School 
Lunch Program not only have a much higher percentage of students of color—58% are Black and 
Hispanic—but nearly 60% of students receive free or reduced-price lunches, which is considerably 
higher than the traditional public schools that offer the School Lunch Program. 

Table 11 


Enrollment of Schools by Charter and National School Lunch Program (NSLP) Status, 2007-08 



Percent 

Number 
of Schools 

Enrollment 

% 

FRL 

% 

White 

% 

Black 

% 

Asian 

% 

Latino 

Charter School 

With NSLP 

79.2% 

156 

67,842 

58% 

36% 

34% 

5% 

24% 

Without 

20.8% 

41 

13,603 

0% 

69% 

8% 

3% 

17% 

NSLP 









Traditional Public School 

With NSLP 

98.5% 

6,631 

4,503,098 

39% 

63% 

15% 

4% 

15% 

Without 

1.5% 

104 

42,467 

0% 

73% 

7% 

9% 

9% 


NSLP _ 

Source: Schools and Staffing Survey Data, 2007-08; Note: includes schools labeled as regular or with special program 
emphasis. 


Lunch Program offers an option for schools to serve free lunch to all students, and the Department of 
Agriculture only requires them to submit paperwork estimating the number of low-income students every 
four years. This could gready reduce any compliance burden for charter schools (Frankenberg & Siegel- 
Hawley, 2009). 
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As seen in SASS data, among charter schools that do offer the School Lunch Program, a 
higher percentage of students are eligible for the program than among traditional public schools, 
which raises the question of whether a higher percentage of charter school students are low-income. 
Overall, according to CCD, charter schools enroll less than half a million low-income students, 
while traditional public schools enroll more than 19 million. 

We explore the percentage of low-income students in two different ways here, both of which 
have limits. First, we calculate the percentage of low-income students across all schools: schools 
reporting “missing” for the value of FRL students, 0 FRL students, or 1 or more FRL students. 
Among all schools, traditional public schools enroll a higher percentage of low-income students 
(41%) than among charter schools (38%). This method of calculating low-income percentage is less 
than conclusive since it is likely that the count of FRL students would be higher if we knew the 
precise number of FRL students in those schools reporting “missing”. This may be particularly true 
for charter schools, where one-quarter of schools had missing FRL data. 

Table 12 


Percentage of Low-Income Students in All Schools, 2007—08 




Number of Low- 

% of Low- 


Enrollment 

Income Students 

Income Students 

Charter 

1,207,450 

457,027 

38% 

Traditional Public 

46,773,692 

19,042,282 

41% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


Second, we calculate the percentage of poor students using data only from those schools that 
reported at least one student who had free or reduced lunch. ’ 4 It also excludes schools reporting 
missing, which we saw above included a disproportionately high number of charter schools (367). 
When we use this sub-sample of schools, we get a different picture of how the socioeconomic status 
of charter students compares to traditional public school students. In this smaller group of charter 
schools, more than half of students are from low-income families, while traditional public schools 
enroll a lower percentage of low-income students. The fact that these two different methods lead to 
differing conclusions about the comparative socioeconomic status composition of students in 
charter and traditional public schools—and the inability to ascertain which estimate is more 
accurate—is indicative of a major need to improve data reporting in order to understand the ability 
of low-income students to access charter schools. 


Table 13 




Number of Low- 

% of Low- 


Enrollment 

Income Students 

Income Students 

Charter 

878,510 

457,027 

52% 

Traditional Public 

43,621,372 

19,042,282 

44% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


In some states, the large percentage of charter schools reporting “missing” for the number 
of free or reduced price lunch students results in vasdy different calculations of low-income students 


34 This excludes those schools that may legitimately have no eligible students but also excludes those that do 
not offer the School Lunch Program. 
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among the state’s charter school enrollment (see Table A-20 in Appendix).’ 5 In North Carolina and 
Louisiana, the reported numbers of students eligible for free or reduced lunch are only a fraction of 
the total charter school students. However, when calculating the low-income percentage including 
only schools reporting at least one FRL eligible student, a majority of charter school students are 
classified as low-income. There is a similar gap in D.C. and Pennsylvania charter schools. 
Discrepancies also exist statewide depending on whether the low-income percentage is calculated 
including schools that reported no charter school students (which may be schools enrolling no low- 
income students or those that may not offer the School Lunch Program). The low-income 
percentage for states like Idaho, Oregon, and Alaska differed by at least 10 percentage points in 
these different scenarios. In other words, our lack of complete data leads to very different 
conclusions as to the extent of enrolling low-income students in charter schools in a number of 
states. 

For the remainder of this article, any tables contained in the main text will be using the 
subset of schools that we know for sure offer the National School Lunch Program (e.g., those 
reporting at least one FRL student). However, tables in the appendix also include schools reporting 
no FRL students. 

The current method of reporting of free or reduced lunch data also makes it difficult to 
compare at the state-level the enrollment of low-income students in charter schools as compared to 
other public schools. Thirteen states with at least 5,000 charter school students had at least one- 
tenth of charter students attending schools not reporting FRL data (see Table A-21 in Appendix). In 
North Carolina, for example, only 26% of charter schools reported at least one FRL student. 

Overall, 367 schools reported missing data, nearly half of them in Arizona, a state with one of the 
larger charter school enrollments. 

In a dozen states, the percentage of low-income students in charter schools is less than the 
share of poor students in traditional public schools. A number of these states are also states in which 
white students were overenrolled in charter schools. Additionally, several southern or border states 
had lower enrollment of low-income students, such as Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina. In 
other states, by contrast, the percentage of low-income students among charter schools is 
considerably higher than among traditional public schools. These comparisons, however, should be 
interpreted cautiously due to the extent of missing data. 

By contrast, in a handful of states we can be confident of our comparison of the extent to 
which low-income students enroll in charter schools because all schools in these states report low- 
income data. Among states in which all charter and traditional public schools report Free or 
Reduced Price lunch data, charter schools in most states enroll a higher percentage of low-income 
students than do traditional public schools. In some states, this discrepancy is large, although that 
could be due in part to where charter schools are located in these states. In Kansas and Mississippi, 
both of which have small charter school enrollments, lower percentages of FRL students were in 
charter schools than was the case in traditional public schools. 

Relationship of Missing FRL data and Charter School Ruicial Composition. A disturbing pattern of 
racial isolation emerges when comparing the racial composition of charter schools that report FRL 
students and those that do not. Heavily White charter schools may not be offering free lunches or 
enrolling any poor kids. The general pattern among schools is that higher percentages of students 
attending schools without FRL data are in schools of White segregation, whereas there are higher 
percentages of students attending segregated minority schools among charters that do report FRL 
data. Across all states, the percentage of segregated White charter schools is twice as high among 


35 Ohio did not report FRL data for charter or traditional public schools in 2007-08 and is excluded from 
discussion. 
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those not reporting FRL data compared to those that do, while the reverse relationship is seen for 
segregated minority schools. While the currently available federal data make it impossible to draw 
any conclusions, they strongly suggest that many charter schools not offering the School Lunch 
Program are those that enroll few minority students. 

Eight states (among the 29 in which there is at least one school not reporting FRL data) have 
more charter school students in schools not reporting FRL data than in charter schools that do 
(yellow columns in Table A-22 in Appendix). In three states, the only segregated White charter 
schools are those in which the school does not report FRL data (Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Oklahoma). In Oklahoma, nearly one-tenth of the more then 75,000 charter school students who 
attend schools reporting missing data are also in schools that have at least 90% of students who are 
white (see Figure A-6 in Appendix). An even higher percentage of students in schools not reporting 
FRL data were in segregated White schools in North Carolina, 18%. 

Further, in an additional 15 states (added to the eight states described above), there were a 
disproportionately higher percentage of students in charters without FRL in segregated White 
schools than among charter schools reporting FRL data (gray columns in Table A-22). In Michigan, 
for example, nearly 60% of students in schools with no evidence of a School Lunch Program were 
in segregated White schools. By contrast, only 9% of Michigan charter schools that have at least one 
FRL student were also schools of White segregation. Particularly large discrepancies also existed in 
Minnesota and Oregon. 

On the other end of the spectrum, there were a higher percentage of students in segregated 
minority schools among charter schools reporting FRL data (Table A-22). For example, in 17 states, 
there are segregated minority schools among charters reporting FRL data but not among those 
charter schools not reporting FRL data. States like California, Michigan, and Pennsylvania have 
considerably higher percentages of students in segregated minority schools among those charter 
schools with evidence of the School Lunch Program than among those charter schools that do not. 
In fact, this relationship is so consistent that only five states run counter to this trend, containing a 
higher percentage of students in segregated minority schools among charters missing FRL data.’ 6 

The overlap of racial segregation and evidence of a school lunch program affects thousands 
of charter schools in a number of states. In seven states, at least 1,000 students in each state attend 
charter schools of intense White segregation and with no evidence of reduced or free lunch being 
offered (Figure A-7 in Appendix). In states like Oklahoma and North Carolina, thousands of 
students attend such schools and none attend intensely segregated White schools offering the school 
lunch program. In other states like Oregon, Arizona, and Idaho, the number of students attending 
intensely segregated White charter schools without any free or reduced price lunch students 
exceeded the number of students in similarly segregated White charter schools that did enroll low- 
income students. 

Charter schools: More widespread concentration of low-income students: The extent to which charter 
schools serve low-income students is an important civil rights concern, and another vital 
consideration is the extent to which low-income students are concentrated in certain charter schools. 
Having seen above the serious concern about the accuracy with which charter schools report free or 
reduced lunch data—the only publicly available measure of student poverty—we now turn to an 


36 They are HI, IL, NY, OK, and SC. In several of these states, there may be only one charter school missing 
FRL data. 

37 In examining poverty concentration here, we use the subset of charter and traditional public schools that 
report at least one FRL student. Tables A-23, A-24, & A-25 in appendix include schools reporting “0” FRL 
students 
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examination of poverty concentration in charter schools. Due to the incomplete nature of low- 
income data in many states, this analysis aggregates data to the national level. 

When comparing the percentage of students by poverty concentration, higher percentages of 
charter school students are in schools with extreme concentrations of student poverty (76-100%). 
More than one in four charter school students attended a school where at least three-quarters of 
students were from low-income households. A considerably lower share of students in traditional 
public schools attended such high poverty schools (16%). Conversely, lower percentages of charter 
students were in the lowest-poverty schools (0-25% FRL students) in comparison to the 
distribution of traditional public school students. 

Table 14 


Student Poverty Concentration, Charter and Traditional Public Schools, 2007-08 



FRL 

Total 

Total Low-income 

Percentage of All Students in 


Category 

Students 

Students 

Each FRL Category 

Charter Schools 

0-25% 

209,449 

25,863 

24% 


26-50% 

199,091 

74,668 

23% 


51-75% 

224,627 

143,021 

26% 


76-100% 

245,343 

213,475 

28% 


Total 

878,510 

457,027 


Traditional public 

0-25% 

13,012,842 

1,690,764 

30% 

schools 

26-50% 

13,502,972 

5,036,684 

31% 


51-75% 

10,035,581 

6,190,189 

23% 


76-100% 

7,069,977 

6,124,645 

16% 


Total 

43,621,372 

19,042,282 



Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


Similar patterns of higher poverty concentration among charter schools are seen when 
examining earlier SASS data. As was the case with 2007-08 SASS data described previously, these 
data are drawn from a sample of charter and traditional public schools. In 2003-04, nearly one-half 
of charter schools sampled had a majority of students eligible for free or reduced lunch compared to 
only 41% of regular public schools. A higher percentage of charter schools also report no students 
eligible for the free lunch program—schools that may not offer the School Lunch Program—but in 
other categories, there were higher percentages of public schools reporting lower percentages of 
poor students. 

Table 15 

Student Poverty Concentration, Charter and Traditional Public Schools, 2003-04 


Percentage of students approved for National School Lunch Program 



0% 

1% to 
4% 

5% to 

9% 

10% to 
24% 

24% to 
49% 

50% or 

more 

Total-All Schools 

0.7 

3.9 

6 

18.1 

30.3 

41 

Charter School 

1.2 

1.2 

3.5 

17.6 

26.9 

49.6 

Traditional Public 
School 

0.7 

4 

6 

18.1 

30.3 

40.9 


Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School and Staffing Survey (SASS), 
"Public School Data File," 2003-04. 
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Charter Schools: Double Segregation by Race and Poverty. Research has demonstrated persistent 
links between racial segregation and poverty concentration (e.g., Orfield, 2009), and we see that this 
link is also strong when examining charter school student composition. Like regular public schools, 
more than 9 out of 10 charter schools where at least 90% of students were Black and Latino also 
contained a majority of students from low-income households. ’ 8 One-third of all charter schools 
(for which we also have FRL data) were schools where 90-100% of students were Black and Latino. 
No charter schools with at least 80% of students who were Black and Latino were low-poverty 
schools (0—10% of students was eligible for free or reduced lunch). Further, among the charter 
schools with less than a tenth of students who were Black and Latino, nearly half of them had less 
than one-quarter poor students. 

Table 16 


Overlap Between Racial and Economic Concentration in Charter and Traditional PubKcSdiools, 2007-08 



Percent of Black and Hispanic Students in Schools 

Free/Reduced 

0 - 

10- 

20- 

30- 

40- 

50- 

60- 

70- 

80- 

90- 

Lunch Percentage 
in School 

10% 

20% 

30% 

40% 

50% 

60% 

70% 

80% 

90% 

100% 



Traditional Public Schools (N 

=77,173) 




0-10% 

17% 

14% 

4% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

2% 

10-25% 

24% 

29% 

25% 

14% 

6% 

3% 

2% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

25-50% 

39% 

37% 

42% 

44% 

39% 

30% 

21% 

11% 

5% 

4% 

50-100% 

21% 

20% 

29% 

41% 

54% 

66% 

77% 

87% 

93% 

93% 

% of Schools 
(Column Totals) 

37% 

11% 

7% 

6% 

5% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

11% 

Charter Schools (N=2,868) 

0-10% 

19% 

22% 

14% 

8% 

8% 

3% 

1% 

4% 

0% 

0% 

10-25% 

28% 

32% 

29% 

25% 

13% 

9% 

12% 

5% 

4% 

1% 

25-50% 

29% 

29% 

31% 

43% 

43% 

34% 

24% 

19% 

16% 

6% 

50-100% 

24% 

16% 

26% 

23% 

35% 

54% 

63% 

72% 

80% 

93% 

% of Schools 
(Column Totals) 

17% 

10% 

7% 

6% 

4% 

5% 

5% 

4% 

7% 

33% 


Source: 2007—08 NCES Common Core of Data; Note : only includes schools where FRL is 1 or greater (see Appendix for 
table including 0) 


Students have differential exposure to poor students by race or ethnicity, and these 
differences are exacerbated within charter schools. The typical Black charter school student attended 
a school where two out of three students, on average, were poor. Black isolation in charter schools 
was 70%. Taken together, this indicates the typical Black charter school student goes to school with 
few non-poor or non-Black students. Latino charter school students also go to schools where more 
than 60% of students are poor. Exposure to poor students was higher for both Black and Latino 
students in charter schools than in traditional public schools. 


38 Note that this relationship has strengthened in recent years. Orfield & Lee (2007) found in 2005—06, 84% 
of segregated Black and Latino schools were also schools of concentrated poverty. 
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White students, however, experience lower exposure to poor students in charter schools 
than they do in traditional public schools. Less than one in three students in the schools of White 
charter school students are from low-income households, slightly less than among the schools of the 
typical White public school student. 

Table 17 

Exposure to Low-Income Students by Race-Ethnicity and Charter School Status, 2007-08 



Low-Income Students 39 


Charter School 

Traditional Public School 

White 

32% 

33% 

Black 

67% 

60% 

Latino 

62% 

60% 

Asian 

41% 

37% 

American Indian 

54% 

54% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


In sum, the patterns of double segregation typically found among public schools are also 
present among charter schools as well. If anything, these data suggest that racial segregation may be 
even more tightly linked to poverty concentration in charter schools. 

Enrollment of English Language Learner (ELL) Students in Charter Schools: What 
Conclusions Can We Draw? 

English language learners are a huge and growing group of students who experience great 
academic difficulties. In comparison to diversity or desegregation efforts, states’ charter school 
legislation is less likely to reflect requirements for enrolling ELL students; and while charter schools 
are subject to general federal anti-discrimination laws, there is little other guidance regarding the 
enrollment or instruction of ELL students in charter schools. 

Fundamental data needed to assess the equity of access for ELL students to charter schools 
is missing in the federal data system. In some cases, the lack of data reaches the level of absurdity, as 
in California’s 2007-08 data classifying just seven students as “Limited English Proficient” in the 
entire state, which includes well over a million children who grew up in non-English speaking 
homes. 40 The lack of data on ELL students in charter schools in national datasets occurs despite a 
number of states requiring charter schools to report data on the enrollment, and sometimes 
assessment, of ELL students. 

As a result, our discussion of ELL is exploratory. Students’ ELL status is only reported at 
the district level, not the school level, in NCES Common Core. We supplemented our examination 
of ELL students and charter schools by obtaining data from the Office of Civil Rights’ regular 
survey of schools. Even using both sources of data, we are only able to obtain ELL information on 
students in a fraction of charter schools. There are a large number of states in which charter schools 


39 This table is calculated by excluding all schools that reported missing or 0 as their number of FRL students. 
See Appendix for table A-25 including schools reporting no FRL students (but excluding schools reporting 
“missing”). 

40 In 2005-06, California had nearly 1.6 million students classified as LEP. See 
http:/Zwww.ncela.gwu.edu/faqs/ (Accessed on December 2, 2009). 
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simply do not report ELL student information. 41 Thus, the trends reported in this section should be 
viewed cautiously. The difficulty in understanding the extent to which ELL students enroll in charter 
schools emphasizes again the need for more comprehensive data about charter school students in 
order to be able to fully evaluate this reform, specifically the way it contributes to stratification of 
students along lines of race, class, and English language acquisition. Since these issues affect a large 
share of all students in U.S. public schools, researchers and policy makers must have complete data 
at the school level in every state. 

Since many—but not all—charter schools are separate agencies (e.g., the equivalent of a 
school district), we first use NCES district-level data to examine the number of ELL students in 
charter schools and in traditional public schools. Most districts-agencies have no charter schools. 
Among these districts, 5% of all students, or more than 2.5 million students, are ELLs. A lower 
share of students, 4.6%, in agencies where all (either just one school or more than one) school(s) are 
charters were classified as ELL students, a total of just over 32,000 students. However, slightly less 
than 700 agencies have both charter and traditional public schools—and enroll a disproportionately 
high percentage of ELL students—making it hard to make a clear comparison since there is no 
school level data and we cannot tell from these district-level data whether these students were in 
charter schools or traditional public schools. 

Table 18 


Percentage of ELL Students by District’s Charter School Status, 2007-08 







Types of Schools in District/Agency 42 

#of 

Districts / 
Agencies 

#of 

students 

# of ELL 
Students 

% 

ELL 

Contains only charter schools 

2,077 

698,567 

32,041 

4.6% 

Contains both charter and traditional 
public schools 

677 

11,565,609 

771,513 

6.7% 

Contains only traditional public schools 

14,066 

36,913,628 

1,756,828 

4.8% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


School-level data is needed to be able to understand the educational experiences of ELL 
students in charter or traditional public schools, which is not available from NCES Common Core. 
However, a large majority of the charter—only districts—agencies only had one school. In essence, 
we could treat these districts as schools, and they accounted for 44% of all charter schools in 2007- 
OS. Approximately one-quarter of these nearly 1,500 charter schools had at least 1% of students 
classified as ELL, while more than 1,100 schools had a lower percentage of ELL students. A 
comparison of the racial composition of these one-school charter districts showed that they differed 
from districts with more than one school, making it difficult to understand the relationship between 
racial composition and ELL enrollment. 

In sum, our examination of the enrollment of ELL students in charter schools through 
district-level NCES data illustrates the extreme difficulty of understanding the extent to which 


41 These states with missing ELL data for charter schools include CT, DC, DE, IN, MA, MI, MN, MO, NC, 
NH, NJ, NY, OH, PA, UT, and WY. Three other states reported no ELL charter school students: AZ, MS, 
and TN. 

42 In 2007—08, just over 1,200 agencies enrolling 5,600 students did not report the charter status of the 
schools associated with them. Although this educated a tiny fraction of all public school students, nearly 30% 
of these students were ELL. 
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charter schools—and the characteristics of those charter schools—enroll ELL students. It appears 
that ELL students are underenrolled (Heubert, 1997), and in many charter schools, according to 
what we can examine via NCES data, there is a trivial enrollment of ELL students. While this 
conclusion may be erroneous and stem from a dearth of data, this finding has implications for data 
reporting among all public schools. We need data to understand these major equity issues, and 
should consider halting expansion of these schools until we can fully assess them. 

To examine ELL enrollment further, we also explored the enrollment of ELL students 
through two other federal datasets, although both contain information about only samples (not the 
entire universe) of schools. The periodic Schools and Staffing Survey in 2007-08 contained 
approximately 7,000 charter and traditional public schools. Slightly more than half of the charter 
schools in this sample reported at least one LEP student in 2007—08. A much higher percentage of 
traditional public schools reported enrolling LEP students (68%). At the same time, however, 
among those schools that did enroll LEP students, charter schools enrolled a higher percentage than 
traditional public schools. 

The racial composition of charter schools enrolling LEP students differs from all charter 
schools by having lower percentages of Black students and much higher percentages of Latino 
students. Compared to traditional public schools known to enroll at least one LEP student, charters 
with LEP students have disproportionately lower percentage of White students. Some of these 
patterns may be the result of some charter schools in Arizona or California that are focused on 
providing bilingual education. 

Table 19 


Student Characteristics of Charter and Traditional Public Schools by LEP Status, 2007-08 



# of 
Schools 

%of 

schools 

Enrollment 

% 

LEP 

% 

Latino 

% 

White 

% 

Black 

% 

Asian 

Charter School 

With LEP students 

102 

52% 

49,575 

14% 

30% 

45% 

18% 

5% 

Without LEP students 

95 

48% 

31,870 

0% 

11% 

37% 

46% 

3% 

Traditional Public School 

With LEP students 

4,601 

68% 

3,606,606 

8% 

18% 

60% 

14% 

5% 

Without LEP students 

2,134 

32% 

938,959 

0% 

3% 

76% 

16% 

2% 


Source: Schools and Staffing Survey Data, 2007-08 


The Office for Civil Rights dataset, which is not a national universe of schools, reports data 
on 926 charter schools and 51,988 traditional public schools. 4 ’ Among these samples, a slightly 
higher percentage of public school students are classified as ELL (9.9%) as compared to charter 
school students (8.7%). Both of these estimates are higher than those from the district-level NCES 
data described above (though lower than the Schools & Staffing Survey estimate for charter school 
students). As was the case in the SASS data analysis, the racial composition of both charter and 
traditional public schools reporting ELL info varies rather substantially among those in the CRDC 
sample. Schools in the Civil Rights Data Collection have higher percentages of Latino students, and 
lower percentages of white students. There is also an underrepresentation of Black students in 
charters included in the sample. Thus, any analysis of the racial composition of ELL and non-ELL 
students’ schools may be biased by these discrepancies. 


43 Due to the nature of the monitoring responsibilities of OCR and the design of the sample, a higher 
percentage of public schools are included and have information about ELL students. 
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Table 20 


Comparison of School Characteristics for Charter and Traditional Public Schools with ELL Data 


ELL Information 

Number 

Student 

% American 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(2005-06) 

of Schools 

Enrollment 

Indian 

Asian 

Latino 

Black 

White 

Traditional Public School 

No ELL Info 

31,572 

13,809,429 

1% 

4% 

16% 

12% 

67% 

With ELL Info 

51,988 

32,474,436 

1% 

5% 

23% 

18% 

52% 

Charter School 

No ELL Info 

2,957 

847,167 

1% 

3% 

20% 

36% 

40% 

With ELL Info 

926 

346,119 

1% 

6% 

33% 

22% 

38% 


Sources: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; 2005-06 CRDC 


As a result of the lower enrollment of ELL students, charter students of color have lower 
exposure to ELL students. Exposure rate, as used here, measures the percentage of ELL students 
that the “typical” student of each race attends school with. In both charter and traditional public 
schools, White and Black students have the lowest exposure to ELL students. Latino students, 
conversely, have the highest exposure to ELL students, almost twice as high as students of any other 
racial-ethnic group. For the two groups of students with the highest exposure to ELL students in 
traditional public schools, the gap in exposure is larger when comparing to their charter school 
peers. While almost one in four students are ELL in a typical Latino student’s public school, only 
one in six is in the typical Latino charter student’s school. If these patterns hold across all schools, 
this suggests that as a result of the lower percentage of charter ELL students, charter minority 
students—who on average attend school with higher percentages of English Learners regardless of 
school sector—have lower exposure than their public school peers to ELL students. 


Table 21 



Percentage 

of ELL Students (Average) 


Charter 

Traditional Public 

White 

4% 

4% 

Black 

5% 

7% 

Latino 

17% 

24% 

Asian 

8% 

13% 

American Indian 

10% 

12% 


Sources: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; 2005-06 CRDC 


We also explored ELL and native English speakers’ exposure to students of different racial 
groups. Not surprisingly, across both charter and traditional public schools, ELL students have 
lower exposure to White and Black students and substantially increased exposure to Latino students 
(Figure A-8 in Appendix). This difference is further exacerbated for ELL students attending charter 
schools, where they typically attend a school that has more than 60% of students who are Latino. 
For these charter school students, the increased exposure to Latino students is paired with 
considerably lower exposure to Black students than is the case for native English speakers in charter 
schools. These trends should be interpreted cautiously due to the disproportionate racial 
composition of schools included in the CRDC dataset. 

In conclusion, we need more thorough reporting of ELL classification of students in all 
schools, particularly charter schools. A simple question such as whether charter schools enroll a 
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higher percentage of ELL students than traditional public schools cannot be definitively answered. 
Exploring the relationship between racial composition and concentration of ELL students suffers 
from these gaps in data. Among the schools for which we do have data, it is clear that ELL students 
attend schools with quite different racial compositions, and these differences are starker among 
charter schools. 


Conclusion 

Our findings suggest that charters currently isolate students by race and class. Research has 
long documented trends of rising segregation among public schools. As charters represent an 
increasing share of our public schools, they influence the level of segregation experienced by all of 
our nation’s school children. Politicians across the ideological spectrum agree that a child’s place of 
residence should not determine their ability to access educational opportunity. Theoretically charter 
schools, which can enroll students across district boundaries, possess the ability to deliver on the 
sentiments of national leaders, in part by not having the diversity constraints of traditional public 
schools. 44 Our analysis indicates, however, that charter schools fail to fulfill their integrative potential 
in most areas of the country. And as a result, the charter sector currently represents a missed 
opportunity for students to experience the greater educational and social benefits evident in diverse 
schools. 

This analysis of recent data finds that charter schools are more racially isolated than 
traditional public schools in virtually every state and large metropolitan area in the nation. While 
there are examples of charter schools with vibrant diversity, this article shows these schools to be 
the exception. Further, extensive studies exploring charter school benefits reveal no net academic 
gains for students as indicated by test scores. We also know almost nothing about the impact of 
charters on other achievement benchmarks like graduation rates or college matriculation, especially 
for racial and ethnic subgroups, despite their vital importance to the goals of our public schools. The 
lack of comprehensive data about many charter school students makes the task of assessing such 
outcomes particularly challenging. 

In spite of these fundamental civil rights concerns, the enrollment of charter schools has 
nearly tripled since 2000-01. With this expansion has come an increased level of funding and 
support from federal, state and local education agencies. In fact the numbers of students currently 
enrolled in charters, just over one million students, is still relatively small and concentrated in a 
handful of states. Yet several new federal initiatives will likely result in an even more rapid expansion 
in the coming years than in the previous decade. 45 The policies encouraging charter growth are built 
upon the belief that charter schools can contribute significantly to improving our public schools. But 
of the potential benefits, the capacity of charters to foster diversity is almost never mentioned. If the 
incentives to create more charters succeed, it would be inexcusable to have overlooked their 
integrative potential during this period of expansion. 

Segregation and inequality still divide our society along the lines of race and class, and 
educational literature documents the myriad ways in which school choice may exacerbate this 


44 Because research indicates that boundaries are a major contributor to overall segregation (e.g., Clotfelter, 
2004; Frankenberg, 2009; Reardon & Yun, 2005), charter schools’ ability to draw students from multiple 
neighborhoods and districts could alleviate racial isolation. 

45 The Obama administration has pledged to double spending for charter schools in four years, including a 
nearly 20% increase in its FY 2010 budget request for the Charter Schools Program. Two major federal 
funding programs, providing nearly $8 billion in revenue through competitive grants processes, give 
incentives for loosening state restrictions on the number of charter schools and converting underperforming 
schools into charters (see Dillon, 2010; McNeil, 2009). 
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stratification (Fuller, et al., 1996; Petrovich & Wells, 2005). Fortunately, studies also show integration 
and choice can coexist successfully with certain structures in place to mitigate the divisive effects of 
choice (e.g., Betts, et al., 2006; Chavez & Frankenberg, 2009). Yet, as educational choice continues 
to be affirmed as an important value for parents, underscored by the increasing emphasis on student 
assignment plans that seek to incorporate family choice, those important mitigating structures (e.g. 
free transportation, outreach, and integration goals) are not being considered. For example, the 
provision of transportation and subsidized lunches is likely essential to the process of attracting low- 
income and minority students, and the location of charter schools also affects student body 
diversity. As a result, it is important to provide equitable transportation support. State or federal 
transportation reimbursement should be equalized across school sectors to provide greater access 
and choice while not unduly burdening charter school operators or public school districts. 

The severe lack of essential data on charters is of concern. Basic questions about the extent 
to which charter schools enroll low-income and ELL students cannot be conclusively answered and 
represent major research and civil rights policy concerns. One-quarter of charter schools did not 
report whether they enrolled students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch (FRL), a common 
measure of students from low-income households (see also Carnoy, et al., 2005; Eberts & 
Hollenbeck, 2002). In a number of states, charter schools not reporting FRL data had more extensive 
concentration of White students than those that did. Estimates suggest that charter schools may 
underenroll ELL students, but the data are inconclusive on this point. This could suggest low- 
income, minority, and English Language Learner students may not have access to some charter 
schools to the same extent as white and middle-class children do. 

Among those schools that did report data about FRL students, charter schools nationally 
enrolled a higher percentage of low-income students than traditional public schools. In fact, among 
the schools reporting FRL data across the nation, higher percentages of charter schools contained 
extreme concentrations of poor students than regular public schools. And, from what we can tell 
from available data, concentrations of low-income students overlap strongly with concentrations of 
minority students in charter schools. In other words, instead of policy offering parents a real choice 
out of high-poverty, racially isolated schools, charter schools simply intensify patterns of isolation 
prevalent among traditional public schools. 

States often have weak civil rights and equity policies regarding charter school establishment 
and enrollment (Frankenberg & Siegel-Hawley, 2009). Little state or federal direct action has been 
taken to change or correct racial isolation in charter schools despite growing evidence about this 
persistent and growing problem. Our new findings demonstrate that, while segregation for Blacks 
among all public schools has been increasing for nearly two decades, black students in charter 
schools are far more likely than their traditional public school counterparts to be educated in 
intensely segregated settings. Two out of every three Black charter school students attend intensely 
segregated schools in fifteen states (among states with at least 5,000 charter students) across the 
country. In four of those states, 90% of Black students attend a hyper-segregated charter school. 
These figures are staggering, and remain considerably higher than in states with the highest Black 
segregation among regular public schools. Finally, more than two-fifths of black charter school 
students attended schools where 99% of students were from underrepresented minority 
backgrounds. That figure was, by far, the highest of any other racial group, and nearly three times as 
high as black students in traditional public schools. 

While patterns of charter school segregation are most striking for Black students, other racial 
groups have also experienced greater isolation due to charters. In the West, where traditional public 
schools are the most racially diverse, and in some areas of the South, White students are 
overenrolled in charter schools. In some cases, White segregation is higher in charter schools despite 
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the fact that overall charter schools enroll fewer White students. These trends suggest that charter 
schools are contributing to “white flight” in the country’s two most racially diverse regions. 

Latinos are underenrolled in charter schools in some Western states, though they make up 
the largest share of students. Latino charter students are less segregated than Blacks overall; but in a 
dozen states, a majority of Latino charter students are in highly segregated minority schools, 
including states (like Arizona and Texas) educating large numbers of Latinos. 

Charter schools are most likely to be established in urban locales, alongside traditional public 
school systems that educate a disproportionate number of low-income and minority students. More 
than half of charter schools located in cities enrolled at least 90% students of color in 2007-08, 
indicative of considerably higher segregation in urban charters even when compared to their regular, 
already isolated, public school counterparts. 

All of these trends mean that charter schools educate a set of students stratified along the 
dimensions of race, class, and possibly language. Yet the charter school movement is a relatively 
young one, and there remains the opportunity to alter these patterns. Because segregation continues 
to be associated with truncated educational and life prospects, we must begin to envision and 
implement an alternative charter school reality. 

The Obama Administration, like its predecessors, is emphasizing choice and innovation, 
primarily in the form of new charter schools, as a way to improve the education of all students. The 
federal education stimulus application requirements have already created a ripple effect in state 
legislation regarding charter schools (Dillon, 2010). 4<> If, as the Administration has proclaimed, 
education is the “civil rights issue of our time,” then federal leadership is needed to provide 
incentives for improving the integrative quality of charter schools, along with clear safeguards to 
prevent the resegregation of public schools via increasing charter school enrollment. Such efforts 
should include comprehensive annual data collection and improving academic and social outcomes 
for charter schools. 

More than half a century after the Supreme Court ruled that separate schooling was 
fundamentally unequal; a massive and accumulating body of social science evidence continues to 
affirm that unanimous decision. This study shows that charter schools comprise a divisive and 
segregated sector of our already deeply stratified public school system. This must change if we truly 
want to promote access to integrated, high-quality education for all. To do so requires the efforts of 
educational leaders and policymakers at all levels of government, as well as the commitment of the 
creative, talented leaders of the charter school community. Everyone must work to build a more 
inclusive sector of schools, one that magnifies and strengthens the role of choice in fostering 
integration and equality in American education. 


46 States that altered charter school policies in advance of submitting their Race to the Top applications for 
Phase 1 include California, Illinois, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi. Yet, some states also rejected 
proposals to pass charter school legislation (Kentucky) or to raise the cap on charter schools (New York). See 
“States Change Laws in Hopes of Race to the Top Edge” accessed on January 20, 2010 at 
http://www.edweek.org/ew/articles/2010/01 /20/19rtt-sidebar.h29.html and “The Race to the Top” 
accessed on January 20, 2010 at http://www.whitehouse.gov/sites/default/files/RTT_factsheet.pdf. 
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Appendix 


Table A-1 

Charter School Enrollment and Growth, 2000-01 and 2007—08 47 



Enrollment 2007-08 

Enrollment 2000-01 

% Change from 2000 to 2007 

AK 

3,500 

2,594 

35% 

AR 

4,988 

708 

605% 

AZ 

98,728 

45,596 

117% 

CA 

238,226 

112,065 

113% 

CO 

54,161 

20,155 

169% 

CT 

3,743 

2,429 

54% 

DC 

19,543 

0 

n/a 

DE 

8,396 

2,716 

209% 

FL 

98,519 

26,893 

266% 

GA 

32,880 

20,066 

64% 

HI 

6,663 

1,343 

396% 

IA 

691 

0 

n/a 

ID 

10,405 

1,083 

861% 

IL 

24,837 

7,552 

229% 

IN 

11,120 

0 

n/a 

KS 

3,047 

67 

4448% 

LA 48 

21,055 

3,212 

556% 

MA 

25,036 

13,712 

83% 

MD 

5,912 

0 

n/a 

MI 

99,360 

54,750 

81% 

MN 

26,066 

9,395 

177% 

MO 

14,877 

7,061 

111% 

MS 

375 

367 

2% 

NC 

31,193 

15,523 

101% 

NH 

478 

0 

n/a 

NJ 

17,498 

10,179 

72% 

NM 

9,854 

1,335 

638% 

NV 

6,065 

1,255 

383% 

NY 

30,939 

0 

n/a 

OH 

79,884 

14,745 

442% 

OK 

5,362 

1,208 

344% 

OR 

11,636 

559 

1982% 

PA 

66,613 

18,981 

251% 

RI 

1,817 

557 

226% 

SC 

5,452 

483 

1029% 

TN 

2,742 

0 

n/a 

TX 

71,645 

37,978 

89% 

UT 

19,374 

537 

3508% 

VA 

240 

55 

336% 

WI 

34,275 

9,511 

260% 

WY 

255 

0 

n/a 

U.S. Total 

1,207,450 

444,670 

172% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; Frankenberg & Lee, 2003 


47 In 2000, one school in Maine with 154 students was designated as both a magnet and charter school, but 
after further review, we deemed that it was not a charter school and do not include it here. 

48 In 2007-08, most of Louisiana’s charter schools were classified as other/alternative schools (47 enrolling 
18,650 students). We reclassified them as regular charter schools for our analysis here. 
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Table A.-2 

Number of Charter Schools by State, 2000-01 and 2007-08 


State 

Charter Schools, 2000-01 

Charter Schools 2007-08 

AK 

18 

20 

AR 

3 

20 

AZ 

288 

448 

CA 

257 

675 

CO 

73 

127 

CT 

16 

15 

DC 

0 

66 

DE 

6 

16 

FL 

145 

305 

GA 

30 

62 

HI 

6 

28 

IA 

0 

4 

ID 

9 

30 

IL 

19 

36 

IN 

0 

40 

KS 

1 

28 

LA 

19 

51 

MA 

41 

61 

MD 

0 

24 

MI 

178 

266 

MN 

67 

160 

MO 

21 

39 

MS 

1 

1 

NC 

90 

91 

NH 

0 

10 

NJ 

51 

57 

NM 

9 

62 

NV 

8 

20 

NY 

0 

95 

OH 

64 

293 

OK 

6 

15 

OR 

4 

77 

PA 

65 

123 

RI 

1 

7 

SC 

6 

28 

TN 

0 

12 

TX 

135 

218 

UT 

7 

54 

VA 

0 

3 

WI 

78 

193 

WY 

0 

3 

Total 

1,704 

3,836 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; Frankenberg & Lee, 2003 
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Table A-3 


Charter School Students as Percentage of Total Public School Enrollment 


State 

Charter Enrollment 2007—08 % of Public School Enrollment 

South Region 

AL 

0 


0.0% 

AR 

4,988 


1.0% 

FL 

98,519 


3.8% 

GA 

32,880 


2.0% 

LA 

21,055 


3.1% 

MS 

375 


0.1% 

NC 

31,193 


2.2% 

SC 

5,452 


0.8% 

TN 

2,742 


0.3% 

TX 

71,645 


1.6% 

VA 

240 


0.0% 

West Region 

AZ 

98,728 


9.2% 

CA 

238,226 


4.1% 

CO 

54,161 


6.9% 

ID 

10,405 


3.9% 

MT 

0 


0.0% 

NM 

9,854 


3.1% 

NV 

6,065 


1.4% 

OR 

11,636 


2.1% 

UT 

19,374 


3.5% 

WA 

0 


0.0% 

WY 

255 


0.3% 

Border Region 

DC 

19,543 


28.5% 

DE 

8,396 


7.4% 

KY 

0 


0.0% 

MD 

5,912 


0.7% 

MO 

14,877 


1.6% 

OK 

5,362 


0.8% 

WV 

0 


0.0% 

Northeast Region 

CT 

3,743 


0.7% 

ME 

0 


0.0% 

MA 

25,036 


2.7% 

NH 

478 


0.2% 

NJ 

17,498 


1.3% 

NY 

30,939 


1.1% 

PA 

66,613 


3.8% 

RI 

1,817 


1.3% 

VT 

0 


0.0% 
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Midwest Region 

IA 

691 


0.1% 

IL 

24,837 


1.2% 

IN 

11,120 


1.1% 

KS 

3,047 


0.7% 

MI 

99,360 


6.2% 

MN 

26,066 


3.2% 

ND 

0 


0.0% 

NE 

0 


0.0% 

OH 

79,884 


4.4% 

SD 

0 


0.0% 

WI 

34,275 


3.9% 

Other 

AK 

3,500 


3.0% 

HI 

6,663 


0.0% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-4 


Charter School Enrollment and Percentage of Total Enrollment by MSA 


Metropolitan Area 

Charter 

Schools 

Charter 

Enrollment 

Charter 

% 

Albuquerque, NM 

38 

6,886 

5.2% 

Atlanta-Sandy Springs-Marietta, GA 

43 

24,645 

2.7% 

Boston-Cambridge-Quincy, MA-NH 

45 

15,515 

2.5% 

Chicago-Naperville-Joliet, IL-IN-WI 

45 

27,375 

1.7% 

Cincinnati-Middletown, OH-KY-IN 

29 

9,533 

2.9% 

Cleveland-Elyria-Mentor, OH 

64 

15,733 

5.0% 

Colorado Springs, CO 

21 

8,829 

8.2% 

Columbus, OH 

61 

19,506 

6.6% 

Dallas-Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 

43 

16,856 

1.5% 

Dayton, OH 

35 

8,118 

6.4% 

Denver-Aurora, CO 

72 

30,183 

7.6% 

Detroit-Warren-Livonia, MI 

158 

65,387 

9.0% 

Fresno, CA 

25 

8,077 

4.4% 

Honolulu, HI 

28 

6,663 

3.7% 

Houston-Sugar Land-Baytown, TX 

84 

27,618 

2.5% 

Indianapolis-Carmel, IN 

22 

5,951 

2.1% 

Kansas City, MO-KS 

26 

7,199 

2.2% 

Los Angeles-Long Beach-Santa Ana, CA 

172 

73,064 

3.6% 

Miami-Fort Lauderdale-Pompano Beach, FL 

130 

43,493 

5.7% 

Milwaukee-Waukesha-West Allis, WI 

70 

20,039 

8.4% 

Minneapolis-St. Paul-Bloomington, MN-WI 

114 

21,103 

4.2% 

New Orleans-Metairie-Kenner, LA 

41 

18,134 

13.6% 

New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island, NY-NJ-PA 

101 

30,586 

1.2% 

Orlando-Kissimmee, FL 

32 

12,317 

3.6% 

Philadelphia-Camden-Wilmington, PA-N J-DE-MD 

97 

55,067 

6.6% 

Phoenix-Mesa-Scottsdale, AZ 

265 

69,245 

9.5% 

Portland-Vancouver-B eaverton, OR-WA 

31 

4,487 

1.4% 

Prescott, AZ 

30 

3,564 

13.4% 

Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, CA 

36 

15,190 

1.9% 

Sacramento—Arden-Arcade—Roseville, CA 

52 

22,072 

6.7% 

San Antonio, TX 

36 

14,261 

3.8% 

San Diego-Carlsbad-San Marcos, CA 

73 

37,850 

8.0% 

San Francisco-Oakland-Fremont, CA 

76 

19,674 

3.8% 

San Jose-Sunnyvale-Santa Clara, CA 

26 

10,982 

4.3% 

Santa Rosa-Petaluma, CA 

27 

6,193 

9.4% 

Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL 

31 

5,822 

1.5% 

Toledo, OH 

32 

13,912 

12.8% 

Tucson, AZ 

87 

14,834 

10.1% 

Washington-Arlington-Alexandria, DC-VA-MD-WV 

71 

20,713 

2.5% 
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Table A-4 (cont.) 

Charter School Enrollment and Percentage of Total Enrollment by MSA 

Between 10 and 20 charter schools in MSA 

Akron, OE1 

16 

2,397 

2.3% 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY 

10 

2,528 

2.0% 

Appleton, WI 

14 

2,053 

5.5% 

Austin-Round Rock, TX 

14 

2,710 

1.0% 

Baltimore-Towson, MD 

18 

4,580 

1.3% 

Boise City-Nampa, ID 

16 

6,795 

6.4% 

Bradenton-Sarasota-Venice, FL 

14 

4,014 

5.0% 

Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY 

16 

7,140 

4.3% 

Cabton-Massilon, OH 

10 

988 

1.5% 

Cape Coral-Fort Meyers, FL 

12 

7,418 

9.4% 

Charlotte-Gastonia-Concord, NC-SC 

14 

5,867 

2.1% 

Chico, CA 

10 

1,705 

5.8% 

Durham, NC 

14 

4,092 

6.0% 

Eureka-Arcata-Fortuna, CA 

10 

1,255 

7.9% 

Flint, MI 

11 

5,109 

6.6% 

Gainesville, FL 

10 

922 

2.9% 

Grand Rapids-Wyoming, MI 

18 

7,837 

5.9% 

Lake Havasu City-Kingman, AZ 

14 

3,615 

13.1% 

Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL 

19 

8,778 

9.6% 

Iattic Rock-North Little Rock, AR 

10 

2,144 

2.0% 

Madison, WI 

10 

1,008 

1.3% 

Modesto, CA 

19 

5,547 

5.6% 

Oklahoma City, OK 

12 

4,479 

2.2% 

Pittsburgh, PA 

16 

12,482 

3.8% 

Provo-Orem, UT 

17 

8,045 

7.1% 

Raleigh-Cary, NC 

15 

5,666 

3.2% 

Redding, CA 

13 

2,025 

7.9% 

St. Louis, MO-IL 

18 

8,251 

2.0% 

Salt Lake City, UT 

19 

6,061 

2.9% 

Santa Cruz-Watsonville, CA 

10 

2,931 

8.2% 

Sierra Vista-Douglas, AZ 

10 

1,519 

7.3% 

Stockton, CA 

15 

4,173 

3.2% 

Truckee-Grass Valley, CA 

13 

3,526 

20.8% 

Youngstown-Warren-B oardman, OH-PA 

14 

3,587 

4.1% 

Yuba City, CA 

10 

2,385 

7.9% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-5 


Enrollment and Racial Composition of Charter Schools by State, 2007-08 


State 

Enrollment 

White (%) 

Black (%) 

Latino (%) 

Asian (%) 

American Indian 

(%) 

CA 

238,226 

38% 

12% 

41% 

7% 

1% 

AZ 

98,728 

52% 

7% 

34% 

3% 

4% 

MI 

98,722 

34% 

57% 

5% 

2% 

1% 

FL 

94,862 

42% 

22% 

33% 

2% 

0% 

OH 

76,362 

43% 

53% 

3% 

1% 

0% 

TX 

71,645 

14% 

29% 

53% 

4% 

0% 

PA 

65,206 

43% 

45% 

10% 

2% 

0% 

CO 

54,161 

64% 

8% 

23% 

4% 

1% 

WI 

34,275 

47% 

33% 

15% 

5% 

1% 

GA 

31,468 

40% 

45% 

10% 

5% 

0% 

NC 

31,193 

61% 

31% 

4% 

2% 

1% 

NY 

30,708 

10% 

66% 

22% 

1% 

0% 

MN 

26,066 

44% 

31% 

8% 

14% 

3% 

IL 

24,354 

7% 

62% 

29% 

2% 

0% 

MA 

24,331 

45% 

27% 

23% 

4% 

0% 

LA 

21,055 

17% 

76% 

3% 

3% 

0% 

DC 

19,543 

3% 

89% 

8% 

1% 

0% 

UT 

19,078 

86% 

2% 

8% 

3% 

1% 

NJ 

17,271 

9% 

66% 

22% 

3% 

0% 

MO 

14,877 

8% 

85% 

6% 

1% 

0% 

OR 

10,724 

83% 

4% 

7% 

3% 

4% 

IN 

10,688 

31% 

63% 

6% 

1% 

0% 

ID 

10,405 

92% 

1% 

4% 

2% 

1% 

NM 

9,854 

34% 

3% 

53% 

2% 

8% 

DE 

8,396 

49% 

41% 

4% 

5% 

0% 

HI 

6,663 

26% 

2% 

3% 

68% 

2% 

NV 

6,065 

49% 

23% 

22% 

4% 

2% 

MD 

5,912 

14% 

79% 

6% 

1% 

1% 

SC 

5,426 

53% 

43% 

2% 

1% 

0% 

OK 

5,362 

31% 

34% 

28% 

3% 

4% 

State’s Charter School Enrollment Less than 5,000 Students 

AR 

4,988 

64% 

30% 

3% 

3% 

0% 

CT 

3,743 

16% 

60% 

22% 

1% 

0% 

AIC 

3,319 

71% 

2% 

5% 

3% 

19% 

KS 

3,013 

84% 

5% 

8% 

1% 

2% 

TN 

2,742 

1% 

97% 

2% 

0% 

0% 

RI 

1,817 

35% 

16% 

44% 

4% 

1% 

IA 

691 

49% 

32% 

17% 

2% 

0% 

NH 

478 

94% 

1% 

1% 

3% 

1% 

MS 

375 

61% 

34% 

2% 

2% 

0% 

WY 

255 

54% 

1% 

3% 

2% 

40% 

VA 

239 

60% 

36% 

3% 

0% 

1% 

Source: 2007- 

-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Figure A-l. White Proportion of All Students Enrolled in Charter Schools and Traditional Public 
Schools, 2007-08 

Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; sorted by traditional public school White percentage 
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Figure A-2. Black Proportion of All Students Enrolled in Charter Schools and Traditional Public 
Schools, 2007-08 

Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; sorted by traditional public school Black percentage 
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Figure A-3. Latino Proportion of All Students Enrolled in Charter Schools and Traditional Public 
Schools, 2007-08 

Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; sorted by traditional public school Latino percentage 
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Table A-6 


Racial Composition of Charter and Regular Public Schools in Selected MSAs, 2007-08 


Metropolitan Area 


Charter 


Traditional Public 


Latino 

% 

Black 

% 

White 

% 

Latino 

% 

Black 

% 

White 

% 

Albuquerque, NM 

54% 

4% 

31% 

55% 

4% 

33% 

Atlanta-Sandy Springs-Marietta, GA 

11% 

44% 

38% 

12% 

40% 

43% 

Boston-Cambridge-Quincy, MA-NH 

23% 

32% 

40% 

12% 

8% 

73% 

Chicago-Naperville-Joliet, IL-IN-WI 

27% 

64% 

7% 

26% 

22% 

46% 

Cincinnati-Middletown, OH-KY-IN 

1% 

78% 

21% 

2% 

15% 

81% 

Cleveland-Elyria-Mentor, OH 

8% 

70% 

22% 

5% 

27% 

67% 

Colorado Springs, CO 

18% 

8% 

70% 

17% 

10% 

67% 

Columbus, OH 

2% 

42% 

54% 

3% 

20% 

74% 

Dallas-Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 

35% 

34% 

24% 

36% 

18% 

41% 

Dayton, OH 

1% 

74% 

25% 

2% 

17% 

79% 

Denver-Aurora, CO 

24% 

10% 

62% 

31% 

8% 

56% 

Detroit-Warren-Livonia, MI 

5% 

72% 

21% 

3% 

26% 

67% 

Fresno, CA 

53% 

10% 

30% 

57% 

6% 

23% 

Honolulu, HI 

3% 

2% 

26% 

5% 

2% 

19% 

Houston-Sugar Land-Baytown, TX 

49% 

37% 

10% 

42% 

20% 

32% 

Indianapolis-Carmel, IN 

5% 

62% 

33% 

6% 

19% 

72% 

Kansas City, MO-KS 

10% 

79% 

9% 

9% 

17% 

70% 

Los Angeles-Long Beach-Santa Ana, CA 

52% 

17% 

24% 

60% 

7% 

20% 

Miami-Fort Lauderdale-Pompano Beach, 

FL 

50% 

27% 

21% 

43% 

31% 

24% 

Milwaukee-Waukesha-West Allis, WI 

20% 

50% 

24% 

11% 

23% 

61% 

Minneapolis-St. Paul-Bloomington, MN-WI 

8% 

37% 

35% 

6% 

12% 

73% 

New Orleans-Metairie-Kenner, LA 

4% 

82% 

11% 

6% 

45% 

46% 

New York-Northern New Jersey-Long 

Island, NY-NJ-PA 

26% 

66% 

5% 

27% 

20% 

42% 

Orlando-Kissimmee, FL 

36% 

14% 

47% 

30% 

21% 

45% 

Philadelphia-Camden-Wilmington, PA-NJ- 
DE-MD 

11% 

53% 

33% 

9% 

27% 

59% 

Phoenix-Mesa-Scottsdale, AZ 

33% 

8% 

52% 

42% 

6% 

46% 

Portland-Vancouver-B eaverton, OR-WA 

6% 

8% 

81% 

15% 

5% 

71% 

Prescott, AZ 

12% 

1% 

80% 

24% 

1% 

71% 

Sacramento—Arden-Arcade—Roseville, CA 

24% 

14% 

54% 

24% 

11% 

49% 

San Antonio, TX 

77% 

17% 

5% 

62% 

7% 

28% 

San Diego-Carlsbad-San Marcos, CA 

42% 

12% 

36% 

45% 

7% 

35% 

San Francisco-Oakland-Fremont, CA 

41% 

23% 

24% 

29% 

11% 

33% 

San Jose-Sunnyvale-Santa Clara, CA 

49% 

4% 

33% 

38% 

3% 

26% 

Santa Rosa-Petaluma, CA 

28% 

3% 

63% 

36% 

2% 

55% 

Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL 

16% 

24% 

58% 

20% 

18% 

58% 

Toledo, OH 

3% 

33% 

63% 

6% 

17% 

76% 

Tucson, AZ 

41% 

6% 

45% 

50% 

5% 

39% 
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Table A-6 (cont.) 

Racial Composition of Charter and Regular Public Schools in Selected MSAs, 2007-08 


Washington-Arlington-Alexandria, DC-VA- 
MD-WV 

8% 

88% 

4% 

17% 

31% 

42% 

Between 10 and 20 charter schools 

in MSA 




Akron, OH 

1% 

59% 

39% 

1% 

17% 

80% 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY 

9% 

73% 

14% 

4% 

11% 

81% 

Appleton, WI 

3% 

3% 

82% 

4% 

2% 

87% 

Austin-Round Rock, TX 

39% 

20% 

37% 

42% 

10% 

43% 

Baltimore-Towson, MD 

7% 

82% 

10% 

4% 

37% 

53% 

Boise City-Nampa, ID 

4% 

1% 

93% 

16% 

2% 

79% 

Bradenton-Sarasota-Venice, FL 

11% 

10% 

78% 

19% 

13% 

66% 

Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY 

8% 

64% 

26% 

5% 

17% 

75% 

Cabton-Massilon, OH 

1% 

35% 

63% 

1% 

10% 

88% 

Cape Coral-Fort Meyers, FL 

25% 

10% 

63% 

31% 

15% 

53% 

Charlotte-Gastonia-Concord, NC-SC 

2% 

25% 

69% 

12% 

32% 

53% 

Chico, CA 

11% 

2% 

81% 

18% 

3% 

67% 

Durham, NC 

4% 

49% 

46% 

15% 

38% 

42% 

Eureka-Arcata-Fortuna, CA 

6% 

3% 

80% 

12% 

2% 

69% 

Flint, MI 

3% 

60% 

36% 

2% 

26% 

70% 

Gainesville, FL 

7% 

34% 

58% 

6% 

34% 

56% 

Grand Rapids-Wyoming, MI 

12% 

23% 

61% 

10% 

11% 

76% 

Lake Havasu City-Kingman, AZ 

13% 

1% 

84% 

24% 

2% 

70% 

Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL 

16% 

21% 

61% 

23% 

22% 

53% 

Little Rock-North Little Rock, AR 

4% 

39% 

52% 

5% 

34% 

60% 

Madison, WI 

19% 

19% 

55% 

7% 

10% 

78% 

Modesto, CA 

28% 

4% 

62% 

53% 

4% 

36% 

Oklahoma City, OK 

32% 

34% 

28% 

13% 

15% 

60% 

Pittsburgh, PA 

2% 

25% 

72% 

1% 

13% 

84% 

Provo-Orem, UT 

8% 

1% 

87% 

11% 

1% 

85% 

Raleigh-Cary, NC 

3% 

30% 

63% 

12% 

26% 

57% 

Redding, CA 

4% 

1% 

90% 

9% 

2% 

79% 

St. Louis, MO-IL 

3% 

87% 

9% 

2% 

27% 

69% 

Salt Lake City, UT 

10% 

2% 

84% 

20% 

2% 

71% 

Santa Cruz-Watsonville, CA 

38% 

2% 

55% 

54% 

1% 

41% 

Sierra Vista-Douglas, AZ 

67% 

5% 

26% 

46% 

6% 

44% 

Stockton, CA 

37% 

12% 

38% 

44% 

10% 

26% 

Truckee-Grass Valley, CA 

27% 

13% 

57% 

13% 

1% 

83% 

Youngstown-Warren-B oardman, OH-PA 

5% 

66% 

28% 

2% 

15% 

83% 

Yuba City, CA 

19% 

7% 

64% 

33% 

3% 

46% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-7 

White Over-representation in Charter Schools, Top 15 MSAs, 2007-08 


Metropolitan Area 

Charter School 

Public School 

White Charter Over¬ 


White % 

White % 

representation 

Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, CA 

46% 

27% 

170.4% 

Honolulu, HI 

26% 

19% 

136.8% 

Fresno, CA 

30% 

23% 

130.4% 

San Jose-Sunnyvale-Santa Clara, CA 

33% 

26% 

126.9% 

Los Angeles-Long Beach-Santa Ana, CA 

24% 

20% 

120.0% 

Tucson, AZ 

45% 

39% 

115.4% 

Santa Rosa-Petaluma, CA 

63% 

55% 

114.5% 

Portland-Vancouver-B eaverton, OR-WA 

81% 

71% 

114.1% 

Phoenix-Mesa-Scottsdale, AZ 

52% 

46% 

113.0% 

Prescott, AZ 

80% 

71% 

112.7% 

Denver-Aurora, CO 

62% 

56% 

110.7% 

Sacramento—Arden-Arcade—Roseville, CA 

54% 

49% 

110.2% 

Colorado Springs, CO 

70% 

67% 

104.5% 

Orlando-Kissimmee, FL 

47% 

45% 

104.4% 

San Diego-Carlsbad-San Marcos, CA 

36% 

35% 

102.9% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-8 


Black Overrepresentation in Charter Schools, Top 15 MSAs, 

2007-08 



Metropolitan area 

Charter 
School 
Black % 

Public 
School 
Black % 

Black Charter 
Over¬ 
representation 

Cincinnati-Middletown, OH-KY-IN 

78% 

15% 

520.0% 

Kansas City, MO-KS 

79% 

17% 

464.7% 

Dayton, OH 

74% 

17% 

435.3% 

Boston-Cambridge-Quincy, MA-NH 

32% 

8% 

400.0% 

New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island, NY-NJ-PA 

66% 

20% 

330.0% 

Indianapolis-Carmel, IN 

62% 

19% 

326.3% 

Minneapolis-St. Paul-Bloomington, MN-WI 

37% 

12% 

308.3% 

Chicago-Naperville-Joliet, IL-IN-WI 

64% 

22% 

290.9% 

Washington-Arlington-Alexandria, DC-VA-MD-WV 

88% 

31% 

283.9% 

Detroit-Warren-Livonia, MI 

72% 

26% 

276.9% 

Cleveland-Elyria-Mentor, OH 

70% 

27% 

259.3% 

San Antonio, TX 

17% 

7% 

242.9% 

Los Angeles-Long Beach-Santa Ana, CA 

17% 

7% 

242.9% 

Milwaukee-Waukesha-West Allis, WI 

50% 

23% 

217.4% 

Columbus, OH 

42% 

20% 

210.0% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-9 


Latino Overrepresentation in Charter Schools, Top 15 MSAs, 2007-08 


Metropolitan Area 

Charter 
School 
Latino % 

Public 
School 
Latino % 

Latino Charter 
Over¬ 
representation 

Boston-Cambridge-Quincy, MA-NH 

23% 

12% 

191.7% 

Milwaukee-Waukesha-West Allis, WI 

20% 

11% 

181.8% 

Detroit-Warren-Livonia, MI 

5% 

3% 

166.7% 

Cleveland-Elyria-Mentor, OH 

8% 

5% 

160.0% 

San Francisco-Oakland-Fremont, CA 

41% 

29% 

141.4% 

Minneapolis-St. Paul-Bloomington, MN-WI 

8% 

6% 

133.3% 

San Jose-Sunnyvale-Santa Clara, CA 

49% 

38% 

128.9% 

San Antonio, TX 

77% 

62% 

124.2% 

Philadelphia-Camden-Wilmington, PA-N J-DE-MD 

11% 

9% 

122.2% 

Orlando-Kissimmee, FL 

36% 

30% 

120.0% 

Houston-Sugar Land-Baytown, TX 

49% 

42% 

116.7% 

Miami-Fort Lauderdale-Pompano Beach, FL 

50% 

43% 

116.3% 

Kansas City, MO-KS 

10% 

9% 

111.1% 

Colorado Springs, CO 

18% 

17% 

105.9% 

Chicago-Naperville-Joliet, IL-IN-WI 

27% 

26% 

103.8% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A.-10 


Percentage of Charter School Students by Location and State, 2007-08 



Large 

Smaller 

Large 

Smaller 

Town - 

City 

Suburb 

White 

State 

City 

City 

Suburb 

Suburb 

Rural 

(%) 

DC 

100% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

3% 

IL 

92% 

2% 

2% 

1% 

2% 

94% 

4% 

7% 

MO 

96% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

4% 

96% 

0% 

8% 

NJ 

23% 

28% 

41% 

6% 

1% 

51% 

48% 

9% 

NY 

75% 

14% 

4% 

0% 

7% 

89% 

4% 

10% 

LA 

0% 

87% 

0% 

0% 

13% 

87% 

0% 

13% 

MD 

76% 

5% 

15% 

1% 

3% 

81% 

16% 

14% 

TX 

73% 

10% 

9% 

1% 

7% 

83% 

10% 

14% 

HI 

31% 

0% 

6% 

6% 

57% 

31% 

12% 

26% 

OK 

95% 

0% 

5% 

0% 

0% 

95% 

5% 

31% 

IN 

54% 

32% 

4% 

1% 

10% 

85% 

5% 

31% 

NM 

46% 

10% 

17% 

0% 

26% 

56% 

17% 

34% 

MI 

28% 

24% 

29% 

6% 

13% 

52% 

35% 

34% 

CA 

39% 

12% 

24% 

5% 

20% 

51% 

29% 

38% 

GA 

8% 

22% 

47% 

5% 

19% 

29% 

52% 

40% 

FL 

6% 

19% 

40% 

6% 

28% 

25% 

46% 

42% 

OH 

52% 

20% 

12% 

1% 

14% 

72% 

14% 

43% 

PA 

48% 

8% 

28% 

1% 

15% 

56% 

29% 

43% 

MN 

52% 

9% 

18% 

0% 

20% 

61% 

19% 

44% 

MA 

21% 

32% 

39% 

2% 

6% 

53% 

41% 

45% 

WI 

51% 

22% 

2% 

5% 

20% 

73% 

7% 

47% 

NV 

38% 

32% 

10% 

0% 

20% 

70% 

10% 

49% 

DE 

0% 

47% 

33% 

0% 

20% 

47% 

33% 

49% 

AZ 

48% 

9% 

20% 

3% 

19% 

58% 

23% 

52% 

SC 

0% 

61% 

9% 

5% 

25% 

61% 

14% 

53% 

NC 

13% 

23% 

9% 

3% 

52% 

36% 

12% 

61% 

CO 

20% 

10% 

30% 

5% 

36% 

30% 

34% 

64% 

OR 

11% 

10% 

23% 

2% 

54% 

21% 

25% 

83% 

UT 

0% 

20% 

41% 

4% 

35% 

20% 

45% 

86% 

ID 

0% 

42% 

8% 

3% 

46% 

42% 

12% 

92% 

AK 

28% 

0% 

0% 

4% 

68% 

28% 

4% 

71% 

AR 

0% 

46% 

0% 

0% 

54% 

46% 

0% 

64% 

CT 

0% 

93% 

5% 

0% 

2% 

93% 

5% 

16% 

IA 

0% 

73% 

0% 

0% 

27% 

73% 

0% 

49% 

KS 

0% 

31% 

1% 

0% 

67% 

31% 

1% 

84% 

MS 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

61% 

NH 

0% 

0% 

31% 

21% 

48% 

0% 

52% 

94% 

RI 

0% 

49% 

42% 

0% 

10% 

49% 

42% 

35% 

TN 

100% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

1% 

VA 

0% 

79% 

21% 

0% 

0% 

79% 

21% 

60% 

WY 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

0% 

54% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; sorted by percentage of White students 
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Table A-11 


Percentage of Traditional Public School Students by Location and State, 2007—08 


State 

Large City 

Smaller City 

Large 

Suburb 

Smaller 

Suburb 

Town / 

Rural 

City 

Suburb 

DC 

100% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

100% 

0% 

HI 

23% 

0% 

34% 

7% 

36% 

23% 

41% 

CA 

24% 

20% 

33% 

7% 

16% 

44% 

41% 

NM 

23% 

11% 

10% 

3% 

53% 

34% 

13% 

TX 

26% 

15% 

23% 

3% 

33% 

41% 

26% 

NV 

19% 

18% 

35% 

0% 

28% 

38% 

35% 

AZ 

36% 

9% 

19% 

3% 

33% 

45% 

22% 

MS 

0% 

10% 

6% 

4% 

79% 

10% 

10% 

GA 

3% 

11% 

37% 

3% 

46% 

14% 

40% 

MD 

8% 

7% 

50% 

11% 

24% 

15% 

60% 

FL 

8% 

16% 

43% 

9% 

24% 

24% 

52% 

LA 

0% 

26% 

12% 

11% 

51% 

26% 

23% 

DE 

0% 

12% 

41% 

5% 

43% 

12% 

46% 

NY 

36% 

6% 

35% 

2% 

21% 

42% 

37% 

SC 

0% 

15% 

19% 

9% 

57% 

15% 

28% 

AK 

32% 

5% 

0% 

3% 

61% 

36% 

3% 

NJ 

3% 

6% 

76% 

3% 

12% 

9% 

79% 

IL 

18% 

12% 

40% 

5% 

25% 

30% 

45% 

NC 

9% 

16% 

9% 

7% 

59% 

25% 

16% 

OK 

19% 

2% 

17% 

2% 

60% 

21% 

19% 

VA 

6% 

17% 

34% 

4% 

39% 

23% 

38% 

AL 

0% 

21% 

11% 

6% 

61% 

21% 

17% 

CO 

22% 

11% 

29% 

6% 

32% 

33% 

35% 

CT 

0% 

26% 

45% 

11% 

19% 

26% 

55% 

AR 

0% 

25% 

8% 

3% 

65% 

25% 

10% 

WA 

4% 

23% 

34% 

10% 

29% 

27% 

44% 

TN 

18% 

13% 

13% 

4% 

53% 

30% 

17% 

RI 

0% 

31% 

54% 

0% 

16% 

31% 

54% 

OR 

11% 

21% 

19% 

5% 

44% 

32% 

24% 

ICS 

10% 

15% 

13% 

1% 

62% 

25% 

14% 

MA 

6% 

14% 

62% 

5% 

14% 

19% 

67% 

MI 

7% 

16% 

33% 

7% 

37% 

23% 

40% 

NE 

23% 

11% 

11% 

1% 

54% 

34% 

12% 

PA 

11% 

7% 

38% 

7% 

36% 

18% 

46% 

MO 

9% 

8% 

28% 

3% 

52% 

17% 

32% 

MN 

9% 

10% 

30% 

2% 

49% 

19% 

31% 

WI 

9% 

17% 

14% 

11% 

49% 

26% 

24% 

UT 

0% 

17% 

52% 

3% 

28% 

17% 

55% 

IN 

13% 

14% 

20% 

4% 

49% 

27% 

24% 

OH 

11% 

7% 

36% 

4% 

42% 

18% 

41% 

ID 

0% 

29% 

7% 

9% 

56% 

29% 

16% 

SD 

0% 

25% 

0% 

1% 

73% 

25% 

1% 

MT 

0% 

23% 

0% 

2% 

75% 

23% 

2% 

WY 

0% 

24% 

0% 

1% 

74% 

24% 

1% 

IA 

0% 

27% 

6% 

2% 

65% 

27% 

8% 

ICY 

16% 

4% 

12% 

3% 

66% 

20% 

14% 

ND 

0% 

27% 

0% 

9% 

64% 

27% 

9% 

NH 

0% 

14% 

9% 

24% 

53% 

14% 

32% 

WV 

0% 

13% 

0% 

16% 

71% 

13% 

16% 

ME 

0% 

12% 

0% 

13% 

75% 

12% 

13% 

VT 

0% 

7% 

0% 

10% 

83% 

7% 

10% 
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Figure A-4. Enrollment of Charter Students by Location and State, 2007-08 
Source: 2007—08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Figure A-5: Enrollment of Traditional Public School Students by Location and State, 2007-08 
Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-12 


Percentage of Charter and Public School Students in Intensely Segregated Minority Schools, by 
Race-Ethnicity and by State, 2007-08 


State 

White Share of School Enrollment 

90-100% Minority Charter 
School Enrollment Rate 

90-100% Minority Public 
School Enrollment Rate 


Charter 

Public Charter-Public 

Difference 49 

White 

Black 

Latino 

White 

Black 

Latino 

AZ 

52 

44 

8 

1 

18 

38 

2 

18 

38 

CA 

38 

29 

9 

1 

52 

50 

4 

41 

53 

CO 

64 

61 

3 

0 

24 

16 

0 

13 

16 

DC 

3 

7 

-4 

18 

96 

79 

7 

91 

82 

DE 

49 

53 

-4 

1 

66 

31 

0 

3 

5 

FL 

42 

48 

-6 

2 

42 

34 

1 

32 

28 

GA 

40 

48 

-8 

2 

40 

24 

1 

41 

28 

HI 

26 

19 

7 

4 

32 

15 

7 

9 

13 

ID 

92 

81 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IL 

7 

56 

-49 

36 

96 

96 

1 

60 

45 

IN 

31 

79 

-48 

3 

81 

41 

0 

24 

9 

LA 

17 

51 

-33 

5 

83 

49 

1 

36 

9 

MA 

45 

73 

-28 

1 

53 

37 

0 

23 

23 

MD 

14 

48 

-34 

8 

90 

34 

1 

51 

33 

MI 

34 

75 

-40 

2 

78 

46 

0 

51 

12 

MN 

44 

78 

-34 

2 

77 

55 

0 

12 

8 

MO 

8 

78 

-70 

29 

92 

75 

0 

37 

6 

NC 

61 

57 

5 

0 

46 

43 

1 

18 

13 

NJ 

9 

56 

-47 

13 

94 

82 

1 

46 

40 

NM 

34 

29 

4 

5 

41 

44 

4 

11 

33 

NV 

49 

43 

6 

0 

62 

17 

2 

15 

20 

NY 

10 

53 

-43 

8 

84 

78 

1 

62 

57 

OH 

43 

80 

-37 

2 

64 

13 

0 

34 

5 

OK 

31 

58 

-28 

6 

75 

31 

0 

13 

6 

OR 

83 

72 

11 

0 

35 

1 

0 

2 

1 

PA 

43 

76 

-32 

1 

69 

57 

0 

42 

24 

SC 

53 

54 

-1 

1 

33 

6 

1 

19 

4 

TX 

14 

35 

-21 

10 

82 

79 

3 

38 

52 

UT 

86 

79 

7 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

WI 

47 

78 

-32 

2 

70 

47 

0 

35 

14 

State’s Charter School Enrollment Less than 5,000 Students 

AK 

71 

55 

17 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

AR 

64 

67 

-3 

1 

38 

5 

0 

25 

3 

CT 

16 

66 

-50 

8 

87 

69 

0 

28 

24 

IA 

49 

85 

-36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ICS 

84 

73 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

MS 

61 

46 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

46 

9 

NH 

94 

92 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

RI 

35 

70 

-36 

3 

10 

29 

1 

26 

41 

TN 

1 

69 

-68 

100 

100 

100 

0 

42 

9 

VA 

60 

59 

1 

4 

85 

33 

0 

15 

4 

WY 

54 

84 

-30 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 


49 Due to rounding, numbers may not add up. 
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Table A-13 


Charter and Traditional Public School Students in Intensely Segregated Minority Schools by MSA, 
2007-08 



White Difference 



Metropolitan Area 

(Charter-Public) 

Charter 

Public 

Albuquerque, NM 

-3% 

38% 

21% 

Atlanta-Sandy Springs-Marietta, GA 

-5% 

22% 

27% 

Boston-Cambridge-Quincy, MA-NH 

-33% 

32% 

7% 

Chicago-Naperville-J oliet, IL-IN-WI 

-39% 

91% 

29% 

Cincinnati-Middletown, OH-KY-IN 

-60% 

67% 

6% 

Cleveland-Elyria-Mentor, OH 

-44% 

53% 

14% 

Colorado Springs, CO 

3% 

0% 

0% 

Columbus, OH 

-19% 

25% 

6% 

Dallas-Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 

-17% 

49% 

23% 

Dayton, OH 

-55% 

56% 

8% 

Denver-Aurora, CO 

6% 

11% 

11% 

Detroit-Warren-Livonia, MI 

-45% 

66% 

18% 

Fresno, CA 

7% 

23% 

37% 

Honolulu, HI 

7% 

32% 

21% 

Houston-Sugar Land-Baytown, TX 

-22% 

75% 

35% 

Indianapolis-Carmel, IN 

-39% 

47% 

4% 

Kansas City, MO-KS 

-62% 

85% 

6% 

Los Angeles-Long Beach-Santa Ana, CA 

3% 

49% 

53% 

Miami-Fort Lauderdale-Pompano Beach, FL 

-3% 

41% 

42% 

Milwaukee-Waukesha-West Allis, WI 

-37% 

55% 

17% 

Minneapolis-St. Paul-Bloomington, MN-WI 

-37% 

49% 

4% 

New Orleans-Metairie-Kenner, LA 

-35% 

76% 

17% 

New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island, NY- 
N}-PA 

-37% 

85% 

32% 

Orlando-Kissimmee, FL 

2% 

3% 

9% 

Philadelphia-Camden-Wilmington, PA-NJ-DE-MD 

-26% 

50% 

17% 

Phoenix-Mesa-Scottsdale, AZ 

6% 

16% 

19% 

Portland-Vancouver-B eaverton, OR-WA 

10% 

3% 

0% 

Prescott, AZ 

9% 

0% 

0% 

Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, CA 

19% 

6% 

29% 

Sacramento—Arden-Arcade—Roseville, CA 

5% 

18% 

10% 

San Antonio, TX 

-23% 

86% 

31% 

San Diego-Carlsbad-San Marcos, CA 

1% 

27% 

24% 

San Francisco-Oakland-Fremont, CA 

-10% 

53% 

25% 

San Jose-Sunnyvale-Santa Clara, CA 

7% 

31% 

32% 

Santa Rosa-Petaluma, CA 

8% 

9% 

5% 

Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL 

0% 

19% 

4% 

Toledo, OH 

-14% 

12% 

4% 

Tucson, AZ 

7% 

17% 

24% 

Washington-Arlington-Alexandria, DC-VA-MD-WV 

-38% 

91% 

20% 
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TableA-13 (cont.) 




Charter and Traditional Public School Students 

in Intensely Segregated Minority Schools by MSA, 

2007-08 




Between 10 and 20 charter schools in MSA 

Akron, OH 

-41% 

41% 

3% 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY 

-67% 

69% 

2% 

Appleton, WI 

-5% 

0% 

0% 

Austin-Round Rock, TX 

-6% 

33% 

17% 

Baltimore-Towson, MD 

-44% 

77% 

20% 

Boise City-Nampa, ID 

14% 

0% 

0% 

Bradenton-Sarasota-Venice, FL 

12% 

0% 

1% 

Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY 

-49% 

43% 

8% 

Cabton-Massilon, OH 

-25% 

0% 

0% 

Cape Coral-Fort Meyers, FL 

10% 

3% 

2% 

Charlotte-Gastonia-Concord, NC-SC 

16% 

13% 

14% 

Chico, CA 

14% 

0% 

0% 

Durham, NC 

4% 

21% 

18% 

Eureka-Arcata-Fortuna, CA 

11% 

0% 

3% 

Flint, MI 

-34% 

29% 

12% 

Gainesville, FL 

2% 

16% 

4% 

Grand Rapids-Wyoming, MI 

-14% 

15% 

6% 

Lake Havasu City-Kingman, AZ 

14% 

0% 

1% 

Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL 

9% 

0% 

0% 

I .ittle Rock-North Little Rock, AR 

-8% 

11% 

12% 

Madison, WI 

-22% 

0% 

0% 

Modesto, CA 

26% 

5% 

8% 

Oklahoma City, OK 

-32% 

40% 

5% 

Pittsburgh, PA 

-12% 

9% 

2% 

Provo-Orem, UT 

2% 

0% 

0% 

Raleigh-Cary, NC 

6% 

20% 

1% 

Redding, CA 

11% 

0% 

0% 

St. Louis, MO-IL 

-60% 

83% 

13% 

Salt Lake City, UT 

13% 

1% 

0% 

Santa Cruz-Watsonville, CA 

13% 

19% 

41% 

Sierra Vista-Douglas, AZ 

-18% 

60% 

24% 

Stockton, CA 

12% 

11% 

26% 

Truckee-Grass Valley, CA 

-27% 

7% 

0% 

Youngstown- Warren-B oardman, OH-PA 

-54% 

41% 

4% 

Yuba City, CA 

18% 

0% 

0% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-14 

Percentage of Charter and Public School Students in Intensely Segregated White Schools, by Race-Ethnicity 


and by State, 2007—08 


State 

White Share of School Enrollment 

90-100% White Charter 
School Enrollment Rate 

90-100% White Public 
School Enrollment Rate 

Charter 

Public 

Charter-Public 

Difference 

White 

Black 

Latino 

White 

Black 

Latino 

AZ 

52 

44 

8 

7 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

CA 

38 

29 

9 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

CO 

64 

61 

3 

11 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

DC 

3 

7 

-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

DE 

49 

53 

-4 

7 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

FL 

42 

48 

-6 

9 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

GA 

40 

48 

-8 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

HI 

26 

19 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ID 

92 

81 

11 

80 

69 

59 

39 

24 

9 

IL 

7 

56 

-49 

0 

0 

0 

39 

1 

2 

IN 

31 

79 

-48 

28 

0 

1 

62 

4 

14 

LA 

17 

51 

-33 

0 

0 

0 

19 

1 

5 

MA 

45 

73 

-28 

24 

1 

1 

54 

7 

7 

MD 

14 

48 

-34 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

2 

MI 

34 

75 

-40 

30 

0 

3 

58 

4 

19 

MN 

44 

78 

-34 

40 

1 

4 

46 

6 

12 

MO 

8 

78 

-70 

0 

0 

0 

55 

5 

17 

NC 

61 

57 

5 

20 

2 

3 

16 

1 

3 

NT 

9 

56 

-47 

12 

0 

0 

21 

1 

2 

NM 

34 

29 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NV 

49 

43 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

NY 

10 

53 

-43 

0 

0 

0 

46 

2 

2 

OH 

43 

80 

-37 

20 

1 

4 

70 

6 

24 

OK 

31 

58 

-28 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

OR 

83 

72 

11 

47 

10 

17 

16 

3 

3 

PA 

43 

76 

-32 

4 

0 

0 

62 

7 

9 

SC 

53 

54 

-1 

14 

1 

5 

5 

0 

1 

TX 

14 

35 

-21 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

UT 

86 

79 

7 

34 

24 

10 

40 

16 

9 

WI 

47 

78 

-32 

25 

1 

2 

56 

6 

14 

State’s Charter School Enrollment Less than 5,000 Students 

AIC 

71 

55 

17 

16 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

AR 

64 

67 

-3 

68 

2 

35 

45 

2 

8 

CT 

16 

66 

-50 

13 

0 

0 

41 

3 

4 

IA 

49 

85 

-36 

21 

0 

0 

62 

14 

15 

KS 

84 

73 

11 

36 

10 

9 

40 

5 

6 

MS 

61 

46 

15 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

5 

NH 

94 

92 

2 

81 

60 

67 

84 

46 

36 

RI 

35 

70 

-36 

0 

0 

0 

59 

8 

5 

TN 

1 

69 

-68 

0 

0 

0 

52 

3 

13 

VA 

60 

59 

1 

68 

9 

33 

18 

1 

2 

WY 

54 

84 

-30 

0 

0 

0 

44 

18 

15 


Table A-15 
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Charter and Traditional Public School Students in Intensely Segregated White Schools by MSA, 
2007-08 


Metropolitan Area 

Difference in 
Percentage of 
White Students 
(Charter-Public) 

Percentage of 
Students in 90- 
100% White Schools 

Charter Public 

Albuquerque, NM 

-3% 

0% 

0% 

Atlanta-Sandy Springs-Marietta, GA 

-5% 

0% 

4% 

Boston-Cambridge-Quincy, MA-NH 

-33% 

11% 

43% 

Chicago-Naperville-Joliet, IL-IN-WI 

-39% 

0% 

9% 

Cincinnati-Middletown, OH-KY-IN 

-60% 

4% 

57% 

Cleveland-Elyria-Mentor, OH 

-44% 

1% 

49% 

Colorado Springs, CO 

3% 

0% 

0% 

Columbus, OH 

-19% 

7% 

36% 

Dallas-Fort Worth-Arlington, TX 

-17% 

0% 

1% 

Dayton, OH 

-55% 

2% 

47% 

Denver-Aurora, CO 

6% 

6% 

5% 

Detroit-Warren-Livonia, MI 

-45% 

9% 

31% 

Fresno, CA 

7% 

1% 

0% 

Honolulu, HI 

7% 

0% 

0% 

Houston-Sugar Land-Baytown, TX 

-22% 

0% 

0% 

Indianapolis-Carmel, IN 

-39% 

7% 

36% 

Kansas City, MO-KS 

-62% 

1% 

22% 

Los Angeles-Long Beach-Santa Ana, CA 

3% 

1% 

0% 

Miami-Fort Lauderdale-Pompano Beach, FL 

-3% 

0% 

0% 

Milwaukee-Waukesha-West Allis, WI 

-37% 

1% 

26% 

Minneapolis-St. Paul-Bloomington, MN-WI 

-37% 

12% 

29% 

New Orleans-Metairie-Kenner, LA 

-35% 

0% 

5% 

New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island, NY- 
NJ-PA 

-37% 

0% 

10% 

Orlando-Kissimmee, FL 

2% 

6% 

0% 

Philadelphia-Camden-Wilmington, PA-N J-DE-MD 

-26% 

0% 

17% 

Phoenix-Mesa-Scottsdale, AZ 

6% 

3% 

1% 

Portland-Vancouver-Beaverton, OR-WA 

10% 

29% 

11% 

Prescott, AZ 

9% 

0% 

0% 

Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario, CA 

19% 

0% 

0% 

Sacramento—Arden-Arcade—Roseville, CA 

5% 

5% 

3% 

San Antonio, TX 

-23% 

0% 

0% 

San Diego-Carlsbad-San Marcos, CA 

1% 

0% 

0% 

San Francisco-Oakland-Fremont, CA 

-10% 

0% 

1% 

San Jose-Sunnyvale-Santa Clara, CA 

7% 

0% 

0% 

Santa Rosa-Petaluma, CA 

8% 

7% 

0% 

Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL 

0% 

17% 

4% 

Toledo, OH 

-14% 

1% 

45% 

Table A-15 (cont.) 

Charter and Traditional Public School Students in Intensely Segregated White Schools by MSA, 
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2007-08 


Tucson, AZ 

7% 

1% 

0% 

Washington-Arlington-Alexandria, DC-VA-MD-WV 

-38% 

0% 

2% 

Between 10 and 20 charter schools 

in MSA 



Akron, OH 

-41% 

8% 

53% 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy, NY 

-67% 

0% 

57% 

Appleton, WI 

-5% 

0% 

0% 

Austin-Round Rock, TX 

-6% 

5% 

0% 

Baltimore-Towson, MD 

-44% 

0% 

14% 

Boise City-Nampa, ID 

14% 

0% 

0% 

Bradenton-Sarasota-Venice, FL 

12% 

0% 

8% 

Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY 

-49% 

0% 

51% 

Cabton-Massilon, OH 

-25% 

0% 

0% 

Cape Coral-Fort Meyers, FL 

10% 

1% 

1% 

Charlotte-Gastonia-Concord, NC-SC 

16% 

0% 

3% 

Chico, CA 

14% 

0% 

0% 

Durham, NC 

4% 

0% 

0% 

Eureka-Arcata-Fortuna, CA 

11% 

0% 

3% 

Flint, MI 

-34% 

0% 

46% 

Gainesville, FL 

2% 

13% 

7% 

Grand Rapids-Wyoming, MI 

-14% 

17% 

48% 

Lake Havasu City-Kingman, AZ 

14% 

0% 

2% 

Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL 

9% 

0% 

0% 

Little Rock-North Little Rock, AR 

-8% 

24% 

26% 

Madison, WI 

-22% 

0% 

0% 

Modesto, CA 

26% 

0% 

0% 

Oklahoma City, OK 

-32% 

0% 

1% 

Pittsburgh, PA 

-12% 

0% 

67% 

Provo-Orem, UT 

2% 

0% 

0% 

Raleigh-Cary, NC 

6% 

2% 

0% 

Redding, CA 

11% 

0% 

0% 

St. Louis, MO-IL 

-60% 

0% 

34% 

Salt Lake City, UT 

13% 

49% 

25% 

Santa Cruz-Watsonville, CA 

13% 

15% 

2% 

Sierra Vista-Douglas, AZ 

-18% 

0% 

3% 

Stockton, CA 

12% 

0% 

0% 

Truckee-Grass Valley, CA 

-27% 

33% 

0% 

Youngstown-Warren-B oardman, OH-PA 

-54% 

0% 

66% 

Yuba City, CA 

18% 

0% 

0% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-16 


Racial Composition of Schools of the Average Traditional Public School Student, by Race-Ethnicity, 
2007-08 


Percent Race in 

Each School 

Racial Composition of Public School Attended by Average 

White 

Student 

Black 

Student 

Latino Student 

Asian 

Student 

American 
Indian Student 

% White 

76 

30 

27 

44 

47 

% Black 

9 

50 

12 

12 

7 

% Latino 

10 

15 

55 

21 

13 

% Asian 

4 

3 

5 

23 

3 

% American Indian 

1 

0.5 

1 

1 

29 

Total 

100 

98.5 

100 

101 

99 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; Note: Totals may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table A-17 


White Exposure in Public and Charter Schools, by State, 2007-08 


State 

Percent White 

White Isolation 

White Exposure to 

White Exposure to 






Blacks 

Latinos 


Charter 

Public 

Charter 

Public 

Charter 

Public 

Charter 

Public 

AZ 

52 

44 

69 

63 

5 

5 

19 

26 

CA 

38 

29 

62 

53 

7 

5 

23 

30 

CO 

64 

61 

75 

73 

5 

4 

15 

19 

DC 

3 

7 

27 

46 

51 

36 

18 

11 

DE 

49 

53 

73 

59 

16 

28 

3 

9 

FL 

42 

48 

63 

65 

13 

15 

21 

17 

GA 

40 

48 

59 

67 

27 

22 

8 

8 

HI 

26 

19 

44 

27 

2 

4 

4 

6 

ID 

92 

81 

93 

84 

1 

1 

4 

12 

IL 

7 

56 

40 

79 

33 

7 

20 

10 

IN 

31 

79 

74 

88 

18 

6 

6 

5 

LA 

17 

51 

57 

70 

35 

26 

4 

2 

MA 

45 

73 

73 

84 

12 

4 

11 

7 

MD 

14 

48 

60 

71 

27 

17 

10 

6 

MI 

34 

75 

75 

87 

16 

6 

5 

4 

MN 

44 

78 

82 

84 

8 

5 

4 

5 

MO 

8 

78 

32 

87 

57 

8 

8 

3 

NC 

61 

57 

80 

69 

14 

19 

3 

9 

NT 

9 

56 

47 

74 

25 

8 

20 

10 

NM 

34 

29 

52 

45 

3 

3 

39 

45 

NV 

49 

43 

64 

56 

9 

8 

20 

26 

NY 

10 

53 

43 

81 

38 

6 

15 

8 

OH 

43 

80 

76 

90 

19 

7 

3 

2 

OK 

31 

58 

55 

65 

16 

7 

21 

8 

OR 

83 

72 

87 

77 

2 

2 

6 

14 

PA 

43 

76 

76 

87 

16 

6 

5 

4 

SC 

53 

54 

68 

65 

28 

28 

2 

5 

TX 

14 

35 

45 

59 

15 

10 

31 

26 

UT 

86 

79 

87 

83 

2 

1 

7 

11 

WI 

47 

78 

77 

86 

9 

4 

8 

5 

State’s Charter School Enrollment Less than 5,000 Students 

AK 

71 

55 

80 

69 

2 

4 

5 

6 

AR 

64 

67 

84 

79 

11 

12 

3 

7 

CT 

16 

66 

55 

80 

23 

6 

17 

9 

IA 

49 

85 

59 

88 

27 

4 

12 

5 

KS 

84 

73 

87 

81 

4 

6 

7 

9 

MS 

61 

46 

61 

68 

34 

28 

2 

2 

NH 

94 

92 

95 

93 

1 

2 

1 

3 

RI 

35 

70 

61 

85 

10 

5 

23 

7 

TN 

1 

69 

5 

84 

92 

10 

3 

4 

VA 

60 

59 

84 

70 

12 

18 

2 

7 

WY 

54 

84 

83 

86 

2 

1 

4 

9 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A.-18 


Minority Isolation in Public and Charter Schools, by Race/Ethnicity and by State, 2007-08 


State 

Black Isolation 


Latino Isolation 


(Black/Black Exposure) 

(Latino/Latino Exposure) 


Charter 

Public 

Charter 

Public 

AZ 

14 

9 

57 

62 

CA 

39 

20 

63 

68 

CO 

32 

19 

45 

49 

DC 

93 

88 

32 

41 

DE 

75 

39 

4 

23 

FL 

52 

46 

58 

48 

GA 

65 

63 

27 

29 

HI 

3 

7 

5 

7 

ID 

2 

3 

6 

28 

IL 

79 

65 

58 

56 

IN 

87 

48 

19 

22 

LA 

87 

67 

18 

10 

MA 

54 

29 

47 

41 

MD 

91 

64 

34 

27 

MI 

87 

65 

39 

23 

MN 

78 

26 

48 

17 

MO 

90 

58 

33 

15 

NC 

64 

48 

16 

20 

NJ 

78 

47 

39 

47 

NM 

9 

5 

65 

68 

NV 

64 

18 

35 

50 

NY 

77 

50 

43 

48 

OH 

81 

60 

15 

15 

OK 

72 

34 

57 

28 

OR 

40 

16 

21 

33 

PA 

76 

55 

47 

36 

SC 

63 

56 

3 

13 

TX 

64 

34 

75 

67 

UT 

3 

3 

19 

30 

WI 

78 

50 

56 

27 

State’s Charter School Enrollment Less than 5,000 Students 

AK 

4 

10 

7 

12 

AR 

71 

58 

5 

27 

CT 

72 

36 

28 

38 

IA 

49 

19 

46 

22 

KS 

16 

27 

21 

38 

MS 

34 

72 

2 

5 

NH 

4 

5 

1 

11 

RI 

21 

20 

59 

49 

TN 

97 

64 

3 

15 

VA 

78 

50 

3 

23 

WY 

2 

4 

4 

17 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-19 

Minority Student Exposure to White Students in Public and Charter Schools, by Race-Ethnicity and 


State, 2007-08 


State 

Black/White Expi 

3 sure 

Latino/White Expi 

Dsure 


Charter 

Public 

Charter 

Public 

AZ 

41 

39 

30 

27 

CA 

20 

20 

21 

17 

CO 

38 

43 

42 

41 

DC 

2 

3 

7 

6 

DE 

19 

46 

45 

43 

FL 

25 

31 

27 

31 

GA 

24 

27 

32 

37 

HI 

26 

29 

33 

23 

ID 

92 

81 

90 

69 

IL 

4 

19 

5 

27 

IN 

9 

39 

34 

56 

LA 

8 

29 

22 

46 

MA 

20 

39 

21 

39 

MD 

5 

23 

24 

29 

MI 

10 

28 

31 

58 

MN 

12 

50 

24 

60 

MO 

5 

36 

9 

64 

NC 

28 

37 

36 

46 

NJ 

3 

26 

8 

28 

NM 

29 

35 

25 

23 

NV 

19 

33 

44 

31 

NY 

6 

18 

7 

20 

OH 

16 

35 

45 

62 

OK 

14 

41 

22 

45 

OR 

50 

55 

71 

57 

PA 

16 

32 

22 

41 

SC 

34 

38 

58 

51 

TX 

8 

26 

8 

20 

UT 

80 

67 

74 

61 

WI 

13 

34 

26 

55 

State’s Charter School Enrollment Less than 5,000 Students 

AK 

72 

53 

74 

54 

AR 

23 

35 

61 

55 

CT 

6 

32 

13 

35 

IA 

42 

67 

34 

66 

KS 

69 

51 

71 

47 

MS 

61 

26 

61 

53 

NH 

90 

83 

93 

81 

RI 

23 

39 

18 

29 

TN 

1 

29 

2 

54 

VA 

19 

39 

59 

45 

WY 

88 

79 

78 

78 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-20 


Alternate Calculations of Percentage 

of Low-Income Charter School Students, 2007- 

-08 



FRL% in Charter Schools 



Schools reporting 0 or more FRL students All schools Schools with 1 

or more FRL students 

USA 

50% 

37% 

52% 

AK 

15% 

15% 

34% 

AR 

44% 

44% 

52% 

AZ 

45% 

35% 

45% 

CA 

52% 

39% 

55% 

CO 

26% 

23% 

26% 

CT 

60% 

60% 

60% 

DC 

68% 

39% 

68% 

DE 

31% 

29% 

31% 

FL 

34% 

34% 

35% 

GA 

43% 

43% 

47% 

HI 

22% 

22% 

22% 

IA 

71% 

71% 

71% 

ID 

9% 

9% 

27% 

IL 

30% 

4% 

30% 

IN 

64% 

64% 

64% 

KS 

30% 

30% 

30% 

LA 

78% 

9% 

78% 

MA 

44% 

44% 

45% 

MD 

65% 

64% 

65% 

MI 

57% 

57% 

60% 

MN 

58% 

56% 

58% 

MO 

79% 

79% 

79% 

MS 

38% 

38% 

38% 

NC 

54% 

14% 

54% 

NH 

4% 

4% 

15% 

NJ 

68% 

66% 

68% 

NM 

56% 

45% 

56% 

NV 

25% 

9% 

25% 

NY 

75% 

75% 

75% 

OK 

68% 

68% 

68% 

OR 

22% 

22% 

33% 

PA 

57% 

10% 

57% 

RI 

62% 

62% 

62% 

SC 

38% 

32% 

38% 

TN 

60% 

58% 

60% 

TX 

64% 

64% 

66% 

UT 

29% 

17% 

29% 

VA 

34% 

34% 

34% 

WI 

52% 

52% 

54% 

WY 

45% 

45% 

45% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-21 


Comparison of States’ Percentage 
Schools, 2007-08 

: of Low-Income Students among Charter and Traditional Public 

Charter schools 

Traditional Public Schools 

State 

Number of schools 

% FRL 

Number of schools 

% FRL 

AZ 

336* 

45% 

1,300 

41% 

CA 

483* 

55% 

7,592 

52% 

CO 

111 * 

26% 

1,506 

35% 

DC 

42* 

68 % 

126 

61% 

DE 

14 

31% 

158 

39% 

FL 

297 

35% 

2,764 

46% 

GA 

54 

47% 

2,093 

51% 

HI 

27 

22 % 

254 

38% 

ID 

12 * 

27% 

566 

39% 

IL 

3* 

30% 

3,343 

47% 

IN 

40 

64% 

1,833 

39% 

LA 

51 

78% 

1,260 

63% 

MA 

60 

45% 

1,698 

29% 

MD 

23 

65% 

1,275 

33% 

MI 

249 

60% 

3,072 

36% 

MN 

155 

58% 

1,477 

31% 

MO 

39 

79% 

2,096 

39% 

NC 

23* 

54% 

1,615 

45% 

NJ 

54 

68 % 

2,194 

28% 

NM 

48* 

56% 

714 

62% 

NV 

9 * 

25% 

526 

40% 

NY 

93 

75% 

4,199 

44% 

OK 

15 

68 % 

1,767 

55% 

OR 

57* 

33% 

1,134 

43% 

PA 

33* 

57% 

2,791 

34% 

SC 

23* 

38% 

1,089 

52% 

TX 

209 

66 % 

6,790 

49% 

UT 

29* 

29% 

710 

33% 

WI 

180 

54% 

1,938 

31% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; Note: * indicates that less than 90% of charter schools in state provide 
FRL data 
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Figure A.-6 

Percentage of Students Who Received Free or Reduced Price Lunch for Selected States, 2007-08 
Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-22 


Relationship of School Lunch Program and Segregation among Charter Schools, 2007—08 


Charter Schools Reporting FRL data 


Charter Schools Missing FRL data 



Number 

of 

Students 

% Students at 
0-10% White 
Schools 

% Students at 
90-100% White 
Schools 

Number 

of 

Students 

% Students at 
0-10% White 
Schools 

% Students at 90- 
100% White 
Schools 

USA 

870,710 

40% 

6% 

322,498 

28% 

12% 

AK 

1,431 

26% 

5% 

1,888 


18% 

AR 

4,231 

7% 

43% 

757 


64% 

AZ 

76,429 

17% 

2% 

22,299 

6% 

10% 

CA 

169,810 

34% 

2% 

68,416 

7% 

4% 

CO 

47,537 

6% 

7% 

6,624 


11% 

CT 

3,743 

62% 

2% 




DC 

11,296 

96% 


8,247 

95% 


DE 

7,884 

41% 

4% 

512 



FL 

94,124 

17% 

4% 

738 


6% 

GA 

29,024 

19% 


2,444 


4% 

HI 

6,563 

23% 


100 

100% 


IA 

691 


10% 




ID 

3,622 


54% 

6,783 


91% 

IL 

3,345 

23% 


21,009 

93% 


IN 

10,688 

47% 

9% 




ICS 

3,013 


32% 




LA 

21,055 

68% 





MA 

24,053 

25% 

11% 

278 


100% 

MD 

5,834 

68% 





MI 

93,661 

49% 

9% 

5,061 

17% 

59% 

MN 

25,024 

39% 

16% 

1,042 

7% 

77% 

MO 

14,877 

80% 





MS 

375 






NC 

8,054 

36% 


23,139 

6% 

18% 

NH 

133 


100% 

345 


71% 

NJ 

16,925 

82% 

1% 

346 

70% 

30% 

NM 

7,852 

33% 


2,002 

8% 


NV 

2,038 

27% 


4,027 

23% 


NY 

30,377 

72% 


331 

81% 


OK 

5,362 

21% 


76,362 

35% 

9% 

OR 

7,390 

2% 

24% 

3,334 


82% 

PA 

11,136 

60% 

2% 

54,070 

36% 

2% 

RI 

1,817 

11% 





SC 

4,664 

16% 

9% 

762 

21% 


TN 

2,652 

100% 


90 

100% 


TX 

69,851 

77% 

0.20% 

1,794 



UT 

10,815 

1% 

27% 

8,263 

1% 

35% 

VA 

239 

31% 

45% 




WI 

32,840 

36% 

12% 

1,435 


14% 

WY 

255 

36% 






Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Figure A-7 

Number of Students in Segregated White Charter Schools, by State and FRL Reporting Status 
Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-23 

Alternate Student Poverty Concentration, Charter and Traditional Public Schools, 2007-08 



School low- 
income 
percentage 

Total 

students 

Total low- 
income students 

Percentage of All 
Students in Each FRL 
Category 


0-25% 

242,260 

25,863 

27% 

Charter 

26-50% 

199,091 

74,668 

22% 

Schools 

51-75% 

224,627 

143,021 

25% 


76-100% 

245,343 

213,475 

27% 


Total 

911,321 

457,027 



0-25% 

13,585,114 

1,690,764 

31% 

Traditional 

26-50% 

13,502,972 

5,036,684 

31% 

public schools 

51-75% 

10,035,581 

6,190,189 

23% 


76-100% 

7,069,977 

6,124,645 

16% 


Total 

44,193,644 

19,042,282 



Source: 2007—08 NCES Common Core of Data; Note: includes schools reporting “0” free or reduced price lunch students 
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Table A.-24 

Alternate Overlap Between Racial and Economic Concentration in Charter and Traditional Public 
Schools, 2007-08 


_ Percent of Black and Hispanic Students in Schools 

Free/Reduced 

Lunch 


Percentage in 
School 

0 - 

10 % 

10 - 

20 % 

20 - 

30% 

30- 

40% 

40- 

50% 

50- 

60% 

60- 

70% 

70- 

80% 

80- 

90% 

90- 

100 % 



Traditional Public Schools (N : 

=78,444) 





0 -10% 

18% 

15% 

5% 

2 % 

2 % 

2 % 

1 % 

1 % 

2 % 

5% 

10-25% 

23% 

29% 

25% 

14% 

6 % 

3% 

2 % 

1 % 

1 % 

1 % 

25-50% 

38% 

36% 

42% 

44% 

39% 

30% 

21 % 

11 % 

5% 

4% 

50-100% 

20 % 

20 % 

29% 

40% 

53% 

65% 

77% 

87% 

93% 

90% 

% of Schools 

(Column 

Totals) 

37% 

11 % 

7% 

6 % 

5% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

11 % 

Charter Schools (N—3,012) 

0 -10% 

31% 

26% 

18% 

12 % 

11 % 

6 % 

4% 

6 % 

2 % 

1 % 

10-25% 

24% 

31% 

28% 

24% 

13% 

8 % 

12 % 

5% 

4% 

1 % 

25-50% 

25% 

27% 

29% 

41% 

41% 

33% 

23% 

19% 

15% 

6 % 

50-100% 

20 % 

16% 

25% 

22 % 

34% 

52% 

61% 

71% 

79% 

92% 

% of Schools 

(Column 

Totals) 

19% 

10 % 

7% 

6 % 

4% 

5% 

5% 

4% 

7% 

32% 


Source: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data 
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Table A-25 



Low-Income Students 



Charter 

Traditional Public 

% White 

30% 

33% 

% Black 

66 % 

60% 

% Latino 

61% 

58% 

% Asian 

40% 

36% 

% American 

Indian 

51% 

54% 


Source: 2007—08 NCES Common Core of Data; Note: includes schools reporting “0” FRL students 
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100% 


90% 


80% 


70% 


60% 


50% 


40% 


30% 


20% 


10% 


0% 
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ELL Student 
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Charter Traditional Public 
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Figure A-8 

Racial Exposure for Students by ELL and Charter School Status 

Sources: 2007-08 NCES Common Core of Data; 200506 CRDC 
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